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CRAVV F.Q RD, wo 
My LORD, | 


GEing Mii'ean mm y in 
mthing, but in that be is 
GOD's Image; certainly, that - 
mu$} be his moſt glorious ſtate 
| wherein that Image 1s 1 


clearly ſeen, and 'this is Soli- 
A 2 tude ; 


% 


Tne Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
tude; wherein his compoſed 
Soul (like the ſmooth face of 
the Ocean) repreſents , with 

much advantage, this glorious 
Image which the —_ Th 
fings of ſtormy and aſpirin 
Wes dy Frel h þ 
ceedingly conceal. The Hea- 

then Poet Leretius deſcribes 
the great perfections of the 
Deity to confiſt in that it 6, 


——— Privata dolore omnj, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſais pollens opibus _ 


And Cicero upon this ſcore 
confeſſes , That the Philoſo- 
phers life was of all others 


m0 


| Tate Doinnory, =, | 
moſt preferable, becauſe of all 
7 others, it approached neareſt 
112 | to that of the Gods. This, 
my Lord , invited me to 
write this Diſcourſe in it's 
'S | favours ; which becauſe Tin- 
” | tended as 4 bundle of rods, for 
whipping ſuch as were fond- 
1 ly ambitious, 1 did there- 
| fore ſtrip nated of thoſe leaves 
| and flouriſhes of Eloquence, 
| which by making them more 
| pleaſant, could not but make 
| them leſs ſharp. And if a- 
| ny tar me for ſending this 
SI Book to publich view, from 
A 3 that 


"The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
that Solitude which -both itÞ) 
and I ſo much commend ; myp! 
anſwer 1s, I hat either it will 
convince thoſe who readit IC 
and then it will gratifie that(# 
Solitude which it hath left ; 
ar elſe it will meet with cen-\f 
ſure and diſdain , and then| 
its Fate will demanſtrate\} 
bow dangerous it is to gadd 
abroad ; to preſs which, is a- 
nother of my great defigns. 

I tntend not really to de- 
preciate ſuch by this Diſ- 
courſe as enjoy . Honours aud 
Employment ; that Agr 
Yes 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


 1eÞyes as:far out of my road as * 


wypt 15 rails d above my pow- 
ilſer : but. 1 intend by it to 
t congratulate with ſuch as et- 
at|ther. undervalue them out of 
+ inclination, or have loſt them 
9 by accident ; and to diſcipline 
al ſuch unquiet humours, as like 
e | powder , do,” in blowing "np 
di themſelves, defiroy all that 
- | 5 above them, or refiſts their 

otolent aſcent : wherein ,- as 
| 1 obliege _ , by 
| complementing the Object 
'l of their complacency ;>if0 

I gratifie States-men by 


1 E= 


— ſuch as are tha 


ordigary of their fears] | 
Neither. ſhould: any thing in ; 
this Diſcourſe, which ll, 
picquant againſt thoſe Cours| 
tiers who have been rather 
great than good, diſpleaſe fuch 
4s are both good and preat , 
more than it ſhould diſpleaſe a 
Gentleman of noble. ſhapes 
and features , to ſee a Painter 
draw another Man (though of 
the ſame ſpecies with himſelf") 
under all the diſadvantages 
that can be trae'd by a p 
forming Pencil, 


That 


The Fpifte Dadicarory. = 
That T ſhould chooſe your 


: | Lordſhip for my Patron, is no 


att of Vertue;becauſe your con» 


4 dition,as it ftands circumſtan- 
rel tiate, made you almoſt the ons. 


ly Perſon who deſerv'd it at 
all, and altogether the Petfon 
who deſery 7; it moſt ; for, be- 
1ng the beſt Pattern for S$0- 
litary Perſons, ye were 
rhe Perſon who deſery'd 
moſt to be re Patron of © 
Solitude 1t,felf : eſpecially 
havin Mid it fo far , as 
fo prefir it to that Rival a- 
gan which it now aiſputes 


for 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. - 
for precedency ; and preferr'd 
it, after 1t S adverſe Party 
had been. your old acquain- 
tance, and had offer d to bribe 


you, for your ſuffrage , with 
a Purſe _ enough to have 
weighed down a light Spirit. 
Fear not, my Lord, the want 
of Fame (which is the only 
thing thatSolitude 5 thought 
to want ) For, as the Heathens | 
reſembled it to a Maid, ſo it 
hath this of a coy Maid like- 
wiſe, tbat it Courts moſt thoſe 
who ſeem moſt to underva- 
lue it +, and rarely any Perſon 
7 a 


ws. RES A. TR 


_ TheFpiſtleDedicatory. 
admires his own Servants (0 
much, as it doth thoſe who are 


frangers to it. And great 
Men have this loſs, T hat their 


| Supertours will not admire 


them,as being leſs than them- 
ſelves ; their equals will not, 
becauſe they hate them, nor 
thetr inferiours , becauſe they 
envy them, and do but too oft 
imagine that they are oppreft 


| for feeding their Luxury. 
That famous rod which 


wrought fo many miracles for 
others openly in X-gypt, did 
never it felf flouriſh till tt 


Was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
# 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
was laid up in the I aber- 
nack, ( according to. thetr 
> qe , who will have 
oth theſe to have been one 
and the ſame) and the Dia- 


mond ceaſes not to enjoy a 


_ greater luſtre, though hid in 


the darkeſt Corner, than theſe 
pleafing Bloſſoms do, which 
the weakeſt breath of a ſtorm | 
will command down from the 
higheſt branch upon which 
they pearch. Fame then | 


ſhall tranſmit your name to 


Pofterity, as the Jews did 


their embalm'd bodies which 
they 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
they preſeru'd perfumed and 
odoriferous 1n ſecret and rett- 
red Grotts and Sepulchres ; 
whereas it will preſerve that 
of more publick Perſons, only 
a the Fg yptians did theirs, 
whom by expoſing to tbe open 
Sun, they kept as mummy, 
but ſo black and parcht, as 
| that it had been better they 
| had return'd to their former 

aſhes. But though Fame 


| ſhould not thus grarjic You, 


yet vertue (wbo hath ſo few 
deſerving followers now , that 
| it Cannot but pile up pyramids 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
of favours upon ſuch as are) 
will recommend you to ſucceed- 
ing ages, both to let fee that 


ſhe wants not her I rophees es | 


ven 1n this dotage of the 
world ( wherein ſhe 1s not ſo 


deform'd by age, as not to 


'  haveccharms -ſtirong enough | 


to conquer ſuch as deſerve 
her - favour ) and to engage 
others,by this aft of be.4 4 | 
to a dependance upon. her. | 
And amongſt her admirers , | 


you, as one of her Minions , | 


ſhall have ftill all deference 
paid you, by 


Your Lordſhips moſt humble 
Servant. 
Books 


Books Printed for H. Sawbridge 
at the Bible on Ludgate. 


I. Oral Gallantry, a Diſcourſe 
wherein the . Author endea- 
vours to prove that Point of Honour (ab- 
ſtracting from all other Ties) obliges Men 
to be Yertuozs. And that there is nothing 
ſo mean or unworthy a Gentleman as Vice. 
To which is added a moral Paradox main- 
taining that it is much eaſter to be YVertuous 
than Vitious. With a Conſolation againſt ' 
Calumnies, ſhewing how to bear them eafi- 
ly 6r pleaſantly. Written in Return to a Per- 
ſon of Honour ; and at his defire ſubjoyn'd 
to this Diſcourſe becauſe of the Contin- 
gency of the Subject. By Sir Geo. Macken - 
Vie. | =, 
2. Euſebius Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, tranſlated 
from the beſt Edition, publiſhed by Yale- 
Hime. 

3. Robertſon's Hebrew Lexicon, to all He- 
brew, words in the Bible in 4to. 

4. Mr. Turner's Diſcourſe of the Meſſias, 
and againſt Cudworth. 

5. Chronica Furidicialia , or a Hiſtory of 
the Kings, Chancellors, Judges , Biſhops. 
&c. From liam the Conqueror to King 
FAMES the 1I. | 
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Generows CELADOR, 


Know that your: ad- 
vancement was to 
- you, but as the be-. 
ing thrown up' 15 to 
ſolid Bodies ; | from 
which ſtate they 

cannot be ſo proper- 

Iy faid to fall, as to run with 
inclination to that beloved 
centre and level, from ' which 

they were at firſt raigd; I 

| B know * 


Solitude preferr d. 
know you made no other uſe 


of that height which makes 
others giddy , than to take, 


from oft 1ts loftieſt tops, a full 


proſpect of all theſe Vanities 
which ſo much raviſh mean 
Spirits. And your publick 
_ deportment being thus, ſo ex- 
act a picture of true Vertue, I 
' hope your retirement will be 
the ſhadowing of that noble 
draught. 


In the confidence of this, 1 
ſend you this Elogy of Solz- 
tude ; not as Phyſicians ſend 
Pills, with praiſes to their a- 
verſe Patients : for, as it were 
below your Stoiciſm to need 
ſuch; 1ſo it is above my s$kill, 
to be able to adminiſtrate the 
meaneſt remedy to 10 well 
a complexion'd ſoul as yours. 
But I praiſe it to you, as we 
uſe to praiſe a Miſtris to her 
enamoured Gallant , whoſe 

11s 
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fo pablick Employment. 
intimacy with her, though it 
far exceeds the acquaintance 
of the praiſer , yet it breeds 
[not 1n her enamorato, an uns 
willingneſs ro hear what he 
JN already knows ; complacency 

being oftner the product of 
x-| our knowledge, than the oc- 
caſton of our enquiry. Jn 
paralleling greatneſs and So- 
litude , as to their moral ad- 
vantages, I ſhall firſt make 
ſome tew refleftions upon the 
If Ends for which both are 
li ſought, upon the Employ- 
df m-nts, wherein both are exer- 
a-ſſ ciſed, and laſtly upon the re- 
reſſ venue made upon either of 
edſ theſe Employments , when 
ILF fate or death ſhall force us. 
hefſ to leave both. 


Sl Asto the deſign which men sc8. x. 


7ef propoſe to themſelves, in pur- 


Employment : all will tell you, pared. 
B 2 [har 


tives to 


ſuing Greatneſs and publick ;,;s cor. 


Solitude preferr'd 


That they {cek theſe, either t1 
under-prop their falling fami- 
lies , (whaſe proud tops begin 
to bow in homage to that 
mortality , which will needs 
one day triumph over us and 
ours) orellſe to defend them- 
ſelves againſt ſome conſidera- 
ble enemy ; or to wipe off the 
ſtains and Scares of diſloyalty 
or prejudice. For, when opu- 
lent or..great Perſons under- 
take them, the very . rabble 
have ſo much Prudence, as to 
condemn theſe for mad men ; 
when Philoſophers or ' ſtrong | 
Sp:rits embarque in them , 
they ſay they do it to ſerve 
their Country, and not their 
inclinations ; and Afatterers 
pretend, That they deſign in 
theſe, the pleaſing of their 
Prince, and not of their hu- 
 mour : So that,as if all were a- 
ſhamed of them, all do excuſe 
their zeal after them ; whereas 
7 Soli- 


to publick Employment. 
Solitude (like a great beauty) 
is courted for -1t ſelf, and not 
for its portion. And fuch as 
intend publick Employments, 
will pretend a love and deſign 
for Solrtude ; and when they 
have attained their honours , 
they will ftill praiſe retire- 
ment : whereas, ſuch as live 
privately,may ſometimes pity, 
but will never ſeem to envy 
ſuch as are in publick Em- 
ployment. And not. only is 
Solitude courted for it {elf, and 
Greatneſs for ſome remoter 


I end; but even Greatneſs and 


publick Employment are 
themſelves oft (it not always) 
deſign*d as ſublervient to S0- 
litide Thus Merchants ha- 
zard drowning , and, like the 
Sun, reel about the world, 
that they may gain as much 
as may afford them the con- 
veniency of a receſs. - For this 
Lawyers empty their Brains, 
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Solitude preferr'd. 
and Souldiers open - their 
Veins; and have oft nothing 
to {weeten their anxieties, but 
the remote proſpe&t of a ſola- 
cing retirement : So.that Solz- i 
#ude muſt be excellent, ſeeing || 
its enemies buy it at ſo dear a 
rate. And even Czſar beho- 
ved to recreate himſelf, with 
an aliquanao mihi licebit mihi 
vivere, eſteeming that part of 
his life to belong to others, 
which was ſpent on other 
mens Employments. And ſee- 
ing all aim at Se/:rude, it muſt 
certainly be by as much more 
nobler than publick Employ- 
ment, as the end 1s more noble 
than the means - and in this it 
approaches very near the na- 
ture of happineſs, which is 
defined to be that, To which all 
things tend, and which it ſelf 
reſpetts nothing - yet acquirea- 
ble. But yet I muſt con- 
demn thoſe, who are at all this 

| pains 


to publick Emyloyment. 

pains to gain SOolitude , 
whom for this I eſteem as un- 
Skilful 1n the art of happineſs, 
as thoſe Navigators in” Solo- 
»0n's time , were of the art 


| of Sailing; who cruſed along 


lo many tedious ſhoars for 
reaching the gold of Ophzr , a 
journey eaſily to be accompli- 
ſhed, 1a far leſs than half the 
time. Happineſs is not the 
product of ſuch endeayours , 
and theſe are rather hinderan- 
ces than helps to Solitude. And 
this remembers me of that no- 
table anſwer, given by Cineas, 
the Philoſopher, to Pyrrhus : 
who, when he told him that 
he intended to conquer Greece, 
then Rome, and ſo all the 
world, askt him, why he pro- 
poſed all that toil to himſelf ? 


To which Pyrrhas anſwering, 


that he would do it, to the 


| end hemight at his return live 


happily and merrily with his 
B 4 Friends 


Solitude preferr'd. 
Friends the reſidue of his Life. 
Cizeas tancing him moſt ſharp- 
ly, told him, that he might 
hve ſo, and do fo preſently, 
and ſo needed not be at {o 
much {uperfluous pains. 


Maz 1s 1o frail a Creature, 
and his imperfections are 1ſo 
great and many, that that can 
onely make hum be reputed ex- 
cellent, which can beſt conceal 
his natural frailties: And albeit 
our judgments are but ſhallow, 
yet here lies our misfortune, 
That we are not aþle to abide 
the teſt of one anothers judg- 
ment. And this 1s the knack, 
for which men who are fi- 
Tent and reſerved, or melan- 
choly and dumpith, are repu- 
ted wiſe: for we admire not 
what we ſee, but what we lee 
not. And,yet, neither melan- 
choly nor ſilence ſerve ſo to 
Skreen our infirmities, as Sol;- 

tude 
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to publick Employment. 
tude does; ſeeing ſuch as cons 
verſe 1n the world:-may be fa- 
thomed by other means than 
diſcourſe, and may upon un- 
expected rencounters, be even 
provoked to that likewiſe. 
Wherefore 1t 1s a vertuous im- 
poſture, and an. allowble. 
charltanry, to deſign retire- 
ment ; becauſe that ſecures a- 
gainſt all the inconveniences of 
either of theſe, by abſtratting 
us from the temptations of the 
one, and from the engines of 
the other : and if melancholy 
or ſilence poſſeſſes any thing in 
ther nature, which can be 
thought excellent,certainly So- 
[itude enjoys the ſame in a more 
eminent meaſure ; for theſe 
make but parcels of that noble 
ſtate, ſilence being but a So/:- 


tude in dilcodurſe, and melan- 


choly a Solzt#de 1n humour : 
whereasSolitude 1s more excel- 
lent than theſe, becauſe in pol- 
ſelling 


h Solitude preferr'd 
ſefling both their advantages, 
it wants the aduſt bile, and 


jealouſneſs of melancholy, and 
the conſtipation of ſilence. 


Except ſome volatile Heads, 


whoſe mercurial Complexion 
hath inclined them rather to a 
reſtleſneſs, than vertuous aQti- 
vity ; and who, like the wind, 
are nothing at all when they 
are no: moving : and ye will 
find the reſidue of men ſo a- 
verſe from toil and Employ- 
ments, that they muſt be ei- 


ther brib'd to them by gain, | 
or baited with honour : and 
the moſt diligent amongſt a-/ 


tive Stateſmen will wiſh,that 
their long'd-for triumphs, or 
defired Employments, were at 
a period, that they might ex- 
Joy themſelves (for ſo they term 
it,) zz a ſolitary retirement ; 
which 1s that Canaan of reſt, 
which, like Moſes on P:ſgah, 

| they 
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they ſee afar aff, but without 


opes of enjoyment : and ſo 


fond are theſe upon one mo- 


ment of it, when enjoyed, that 
they will difoblige for it on- 


fwalters, neglect their intereſt, 


and ſight oft great advantages. 
Thus then we ſee, that nature, 
inclination and pleaſure, vote 
all for Solitude; and that pub- 
lick Employment is nnnatural 
1n its rife, and wearying 1n its 
ſequel, as it is dangerous (if 
not fatal) 1n its termination. 


I know that there are ſome 
great perſons, who, like great 


T fiſhes, never come to ſhoar till 


they be wounded, diſaſters, af- 
fronts and neceflities drivigg 
them there for ſhelter, rather 
than choice; and this makes 


many think, that theſe emcomr- 


ums given to Solitude, are Et- 
ther contrived by Pedants, who 
could never reach preferments, 


or 


72- *. Solitude preferr d 
or by degraded Courtiers,who, 
after they have been onuted o 
their publick Emyloyments, 
harangue againſt what the 
have loſt, to fatisfie, not their 
reaſon, but their revenge. But 
to theſe I an{wer, that Solitude 
1s by this objet10n prov'd to 
bean excellent ſtate,ſeeing even 
the diſtreſſed expect an aſyle 
and prote41on there: for di- 
ſtreſs makes us run where we 
may expect - help; and: thar 
muſt be the ſecureſt harbour, 
to which the diſtreſſedſt veſſels 
make their application. AndT } 
believe beſt th ſe Elogies, 
which Solitude gets from ſuch 
who know both ſtates; and be- 
cauſe fome uſe this as aPretext, 
therefore it mult be excellent : | 
for the excellenteit things are | 
onely uſed, and can onely ſerve || 
as Pretexts; and that cannot 


| ca 
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but be much reſpected amongſt 
men, whoſe very ſhadow can 
make 


'O 
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10, make miſery paſs for vertue, 


and make misfortunes be e- 


tS fteemed happineſs. Yet certain- 


oy 
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ly, misfortunes may make men 

cal Philoſophers, as aMictions 
make real Chriſtians :; and it is 
very probable, that one, who, 


after much confidence in Court 


and Riches, hath been tumbled 
down unexpectedly, wall be 
more really convinced of it3 
ſlipperineſs and emptineſs,than 
ſuch as never found the effects 
of ſo much. revolution. But 
there are many alſo, ſuch as 


| Diocleſian and Charles the fifth, 


both Emperours, and many 0- 
thers, who after a compleat 
fruition of all Courtly ſucceſs 
and pleaſure, have taken a 1o- 
lemn.congy of it, whillt 1t yet 
{miled upon them ; and I am 
coafident many more would, 
if they did not apprehend much 
hazard in their retreat- from. 


theſe who thought themſelves 


injured 


T3 


14 S olitude preferr'd | 
injured by them in their prof- 
perity. 


gk In balancing the Employ- 
= ents of Solitude , with theſe 
menes and Of greatneſs, becauſe greatneſs 
apc" will ſtill ftruggle for prece- 
compered. dency, I ſhall therefore ſcan , 
firſt its - diſadvantages ; a- 
mongſ{t which , this 1s one, 
That either publick Perſons 
have attained to the fruition 
of what they defign'd ; and 
in that caſe, there are many . 
ways to make them miſera- 
ble , becauſe the ſubſtractinn. 
of any one of theſe many en- 
Jjoyments, robs them'of ail the 
iatisfaction they can enjoy in 
what remains. And there 
are but few ways to make 
them - happy , becauſe little 
can be added to their preſent” 
poſſeſſions: or , they have 
not attain'd to what they have 
projected ; and then they fret 
| more, 
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more, and ſuffer more diſquie- 
tings, than the meaneſt Ser- 
vant whom they command : 
And,like that man in the para- 
ble, conſider more the one loſt 
ſheep, than the ninety nine 
which yet remain. Did the 
conqueſt of all that the Sun 
ſees, reſtrain Alexander from 
weeping , becauſe he could 


conquer no more? No. For 


Ambition 1s hke hunger , 
which though it is once fatis- 
fied, continues no longer fo, 
than it hath for a little time 


eprey'd upon what was at firft 


preſented to it : and like the. 
fire, is ſo far from being fſatisfi- 
ed with what is thrown into 
it, that it is by that new fewet, 
not only enabled to deſtroy, 


but likewiſe forc'd to ſeek 
more aliment for ſuſtaining 
| its waſting rage. 


Thoſ 
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Employtnent, have either ma- 
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Thoſe who are in publick 


ay dependers, or not ; if they 
have not, they are not fatisf- 
ed.: for, the {cope of ſuch. is 
to be depended on, and the 
miſſing of this renders them 
more miſerable, than poverty 
or ſickneſs could a Szozck : but 
tf they be incircled by crouds 
of attenders, then are they 1n- 
tereſled, not only in maintain- 
mg their own Poſts, but like- 
wil in ſuſtaining their nume- 
rous Clients; in whoſe fall, 
their reputation 15, as 1n their 
own ſtanding; equally intereſ- 
fed. And when they have been | 
at great pains. to- effeftuate 
.the pretences of theſe their de- 
.penders, if thele pretences {uc- 
:czed , then either the pretend- 
ers whom they affiſt , do arro- 
gate the ſuccels to themſelves, 
or their own merits : or-elſe 
they-think it but the price of 

their 


fo publick Employment. 
their attendance, and ſo look 
upon it as paid before beſtow- 
na-f| ed: whereas the party with 
hey whom theſe have to do, wall 
$h-f ever thereafter carry the Pa- 
 isff tron at implacable malice: Or, 
theſſ if theſe pretences ſucceed not, 
emf} then they impute it to the 


rty{ want of Conduct, or of Gratt- 


Duth tude in theſe their lofty Pa- 
ids} trons. And if any two, or 
in- more of theſe dependers ſhould 
inf juſtle amongſt themſelves, (as 
re- | ordinarily talls out amongſt 
1e- | ſuch as are rivals in tavour) 
11, 8 then the Grandee is divided in 
eir | his Reſolution; and as he 
ef. | gains no new friend by aſliit- 
en || 1ng the one, ſo he 1:ſes an old 
te | ſervant by oppoſing the other. 
e- | And when a Grandee hath 
c- | ſpawn'd out his Eſtate amongſt 
d- | his Favourites, one of a thou- 
o- | ſand will not prove grateful; 
but though all the thouſand 


ſhould prove grateful to one, 
the 
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the ingratitude of that one will 
be more unpleaſant, than can 
be repaired by the gratitude of 
all the remanent nine hundred 
ninety and nine. 


As to their Equals, ſuch as 
are in publick Employment , 
lie under this inconvenience, 
That either they pleaſe them 
not, and theſe they either find 
or make their Enemies; or, if 
they endeavour to pleaſe all, 
then the task is either impoſſ1- 
ble, or unprofitable : impoſſi- 
ble, becauſe after that they 
have crook'd their own hu- 
mour to make 1t fall parallel to 
another man's uneven fancy, 
then they may inſtantly loſe 
their pains ; when, upon the 
ſame principle,(of pleaſing all) 
- they endeavour to oblige one, 
who either 1s, or 1s believed to 
be, either rival or enemy to 
him, who was firſt obliged. 

And 


to publick Employment. 

And 1s there any thing more 
ordinary (though nothing more 
unjuſt) than to hear, Je mu 

either not be my friend, or that 
man's enemy ! Thus pleaſing all 
is hikewiſe unprotitable , -be= 
cauſe things are not valued by 
advantage but by propriety : 
and thus we value that triend- 
ſhip moſt, which 1s born to us 
ſolely, or 1n a greater meaſure 
than to others. Whereby it ap- 
pears clearly, 'T hat if ye carry 
equally to all, ye oblige none, 
and if more to ſome than to 0- 
thers, ye diſoblige thoſe to 
whom ye carry leaſt ; which 
certainly (becauſe our Love 1s 
like our ſelves, moſt finite ) 
muſt be the greateſt part : and 
theſe who are diſobliged, are 
more zealous in their enmity, 
than thoſe who are ob'iged are 
in their friendſhip. The con- 


cluſion of all, which 1s, that al- 


beit the great pleaſure of Pub- 
Ca lick 
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lick Employment is, that there- 
by _ may oblige many to a 
dependance upon them , yet 
men gain by 1t more, and more 
vigorous Enemies, than ſuch 
as are recluſe do, albeit they 
profuſe none of their ineſtima- 
ble time upon fo uncertain a 
purchace. 


As to their ſuperiours, it 
vexes doubtleſs ſuch as are at 
{o much toil to be high them- 
ſelves, to ſee any yet higher 
than themſelves; and they 
count as many croſſes, as they 
do Superiours. If Stateſmen 
be not at the higheſt pitch of 
tavour, they fret at the nnluc- 
kineſs of their own Fate, and 
exclaim againſt their ill-faced 
Stars: and if they attain to it, 
then they are oft jealouſed by 
oo —_ : And Sejanus 
is loaded with more contume- 


ly by his Patron Tiberiss, than 


ever | 


fo publick Employment. 


ever he was with honours. 
And after that theſe ploding 
pates, have raiſed their deſigns 
to that line, that they conceive, 
they may juſtly admire 1ts no- 
ble ſtructure , and their own 
Skill in its contrivance ; then 
that fabrick, upon which, for 
( poſſibly ) their whole lite , 
they have laid out the whole 
ftock of their happineſs and 
expecaation,may be 1n one mo- 


{ ment, blown over by one word 


trom their Prince, who is 
a Van ſubject to his own Fate, 
as they are to theirs: and 
when they perceive, that the 
ſame Prince is thereatter forc'd 
to yield ro his own deſtiny, 
they cannot but conclude, That 
they have been- themſelves 
mean Perſons, who were ſo ea- 
fily deſtroyed, by one who was 
ſo eaſily deſtroyed himlelF. 
It Parmentis had not killed A47- 
talus, or Cleander Parmenio ,. 
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their diſobedience had been a 


crime ; and when they obey- 
ed, their obedience was really 
a crime in them, and was ha- 
ted as ſuch by Alexander who 
commanded it : {o that ſuperi- 
ours do oft tye their Favou- | 
rites to the obſervance of what | 
1s contradictory , and conſe- |} 
quently require what 1s .im- Þ 


poſlible. 


It was nobly ſaid, by that | 
grand Maſter of Stoiciſm, Se- 
eca, that, Qui multa agit, ſepe 
ſe fortune objicit. And pub- 
lick perſons are in this, like 
great Garriſons,which by how 
much the greater they are, are || 
ſo much the worſe to be de- 
fended, and by how much the 
richer they are, are ſo much 
the more ſtoutly aſſaulted. | 
For eſtabliſhing this great 
truth which is #7417 ex mirabi- 
libus Stoicorum , I ſhall under- 


Prop 


to publick Emyloyment. 
prop it by theſe two ſubſervi- 
ent concluſions ; firſt, That ee- 
ing that 1s only, in all the 
Schools of Philoſophers, defin'd 
to be morally good, which is 


| compleat ar all points; and 


that to be evil, which labours 


Z of the leaſt defect : certainly it 


mult be a great task, not only 
to do good, but even not to 
fall into the commiſſion of e- 


# vil. The ſecond concluſion 


ſhall be, That as it 1s almoſt 1m- 
poſſible not to {lip into the 
committing of evil, yet our 
eſcapes are never forgot, when 
once committed ; and not only 
wrong they us as to that a- 
tion, but rhey hkewile de- 
tract from all our ſubſequent 
good ations ; and albeit it bs 
very hard to do what 15 good, 
yet our good actions are mo:r 
unfrequently remembred ; or 
if they be, then they are e- 
ſeemed duties, and fo they 
C 4 bring 
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bring us by that remembrance, 
no other advantage from men, 
than not to bring a taſh upon 
us. Marſhal Biron's many 
victories, obtained by his va- 
lour, for Henry the fourth, 
Walſtiex's for the Emperour , 
nor Eſſex's for Queen Eliza- 
beth, did not excule their after- 
trealon, And Balaam's Beaſt 
( though otherwiſe an Aſs) 
could tell its Maſter, Have not 
T ridden with thee ever ſince I 
was thine mithout ſtumbling ; 
and yet wow thou haſt ſtruck me 
thrice? PFron1 all which it fol- 
lows, That publick Employ- 
ments, becauſe they oblige a 
Man to many actions , they 
rherefore engage him in many 
misfortunes, and lay him open 
to much detrattion. Neither 
doth n:an's miſery ſtint it ſelf 
here; but, which is worſe, 
envy, malice and miſtake , 
blaze us for more vicious ws 
real- 


to publick Employment. 

really we are ; we commit 
ſome eſcapes, wherein we 
miſtake our ſelves, but we are 
{aid to commit others, wherein 
others do but miſtake us : We 
commut ſome, which are really 
our own tranſ{grefſion , but 
Weare ſaid ro commit others, 
which are but other mens im- 
putations. Such as are in 
publick Employments can ne- 
ver want rivals; and ſuch as 


| want not rivals can never mils 


miſ-reports ; eſpecially in our 


Country, where the way to 


preferment 1s 10 narrow, that 
we 1magine no man can get by 
his Neighbour, except he run 
over him. O, what a divine 
ſtate then muſt Solitude be , 
wherein a vertuous inactivity 
fortifies us again{r all theſe in- 
conveniences, and begets 1n 
usa tranquillity , not concet- 


| vable by ſuch as do not poſlels 


it! 
Have 
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Have ye not, my Lord, oft | 
heard great men ſay, 1 muſt do 
this, and aſſent to that, though 
neither the one wor the other 
ſatisfies my judgment ? Have ye 
not ſeen great men forc'd to 
abandon their moft deſerving 
friends, forc'd to connive at, 
and oft to congratulate the | 

romotion of their greateſt | 
Hm—_ Will they not be 
ſometimes oblig*d to put on a 
conſtrain'd Countenance,feign 
an unnatural mine, and expreſs 
what is diametrically oppoſite | 
to their Thoughts ; all which | 
are ſervitudes which greatneſs 
exacts from us : for every force | 
is a yoke ty'd upon our nature; | 
and man being more noble 
than brutes, becauſe he is more 
free than they are, certainly, 
what impares-Ais freedom, de- 
ſtroys his reaſon: and molt of 
theſe reſtraints, as they are 
azain{t Nature, in being ſer- 
VIt11des ; 
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v.tudes ; ſo they are againſt 


Vertue 1n being oppolite to 
what our reaſon would (if not 
over-power'd by interelt or 
tancy) exa+ of us. And I 
ſhould thiak , That the ſame 
ympulſe, which hurries men 


on to defjre to be great, that; 
Frhey may be Maſters, ſhould 


with far more reaſon carry” 
them to be ſolitary : tor there 


E they are emancipate from thele 


neceſlities, and have none to 0- 
bey. but God and Nature ; 


I Maſters who command ' us 
8 to do nothing, but what were 


fit for our ſelves to do, albeit 
we were not commanded. 


As theſe Countreys are e- 


ſteemed moſt excellent and 
preterable, whoſe neceſſities 
are ſupplyed by their native 
commodities, pulling out of 
their own bojlom all thac 

| their 
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their Inhabitants. require ; ſo 
by the ſame rule, So/ztude muſt 
be, by much preferable to 
publick Employment , ſeeing 
this requires , and wants but 
lttle;bur the other needs much 

and 1s not fatisfied when it 

gets what it needs. Soli-| 
tude requires No avarice to} 
maintain its table, nor op- 
prefſion to. bear up its train ; 
it 's fatisfhed without Coaches, 

Lacqueys,. Treaſures and Em- 
broideries : "The ſolitary man 
is not vext, that others mult | 
take the door of himſelf, or are | 

able to maintain a more ſump- | 
tuous rable than he ; he 1s not | 
diſquieted at the infrequency | 

of gueſts, nor echoes of his e- 
qual's prailes. And ſeeing great 
men are ſti!! diſquieted at the 
advancement of others, they 
mutt {t:!] be unfortunate ; for 

though they were capable to | 

re- 


g——- 

pr 

(Q") 
Rn 


I either quarrelled openly , or 
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receive,yet they are not able to 


ſuſtain the weight of all Em- 
ployments alone. | 


Conſider thoſe clouds which 
fit oft upon the countenance 
of men in Employments, their _ 


Eoare like to that of a diſrudder- 
Jed Ship, and their diſcourſe 
Edil-joynted , and blown, as it 


were, all to pieces by their 
tempelſtuous paſſions; and ye 
will find ſuch (many times) to 
difter but by an ace, from thole 
who have Keepers at Bedlam : 


I And by theſe diſorders ye may 
g perceive, That Employment 


and madneſs are of too near 


Gan alliance ; and if the one, 
certainly both mult be diſeaſes, 


{eeing, both have the ſame 
{ymptoms, and the ſame pro- 
enoſticks.Agd in theſe diſtem- 
pers, how oft ſpeak the 
things, which are thereafter 


at 
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at leaſt are the ſeed-plot 
continual heart burnings to 
thoſe at whom they aimed*® By 
to abſtrat trom all theſe aca 
dental diſadvantages, bs 1t not} 
madneſs for a rational Soul, 
for whom all the world w: 
created, to obſerve nothing in 
this world, But whether ano 
ther manages his Proceſs well 
With what harmony ſtrike 
another man's Pulſe,or How to 
brigue the favour of a Minton! 
Acts {9 extrinſick to the ns 
cure of an immaterial creaturs 
{uch as the foul, that if mef 
got not money by theſe Em 
ployments, they would them 
ſelves condemn them as rid! 
culous. And is there any thing 
more ordinary, even among 
the Herd of brutiſh buſie-bod: 
es, than to chide their fri-nds 
for attending either the Perſon 
or Employments of thoſe, who 


reward not ſuch pains, and = 
t 
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ſo doing upbraid them as mad 
Men ? and fo they are indeed. 
By which 1t 1s moſt evident , 
That men inEmployment have 
nothing to excuſe their mad- 
neſs , but, That they are not 
mad, but for Money or Preter- 
ment. Andis it not a jhame 
for ſo-noble a creature as Man, 
to be content to ſhew himſelf 
mad for any hire whatſoe- 
ver ! 


Solitude has likewiſe this 
advantage over publick Em- 
ployment, that there is no vice 
 commiſſable in Solitude, to 
which Men 1n publick lie not 
yet more open.; whereas, there 
are ſome Crimes, ſuch as , 
Treaſon, Sedition, Oftentation, 
and a whole tribe of the like 
n:ture, which retired Perſons. 
can hardly - commit ; and 
though they could, yet hardly 


does that ſtate adnut of theſe 
tem- 
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temptations, which are previ 
ouſly neceſſary to the commil- 
ſion of them. Is there any 
thing more ordinary, than to 
hear one who is accuſed for de- 
ſerting, his Friend, or Party, 
to an{wer, that his office, or 
preſent deſigns, occaſion- 
ed and required that defecti- 
on? Andarenot men, for ac-| 
compliſhing their om , 
tempted to betray ſecrets, to 
become rival; to their friends, 
and aſſiſting to their enemt- 
es! Whereas, no Record can 
witneſs againſt retired Perſons, 
That they ever either ruined 
their native Country, betrayed 
their Prince, or deſerted their 
Friend ? At leaſt, if any in 
that ſtate have been tempted 
to the leaſt degree of any ſuch 
crime, certainly they had com- 
mitted more , and greater vil 
lainies, if they had lived in 


_publick , where thoſe wicked 


1- 
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Inclinations might have been 
ſtrengthned, by example, de- 
ſign, paſſion, revenge, or ſome 
ſuch temptation. And if our 
inclinations be ſo wild, when 
they are caged up in Solitude, 
how untame will they become, 


-* when they are licenſed to 


range abroad ? He who would 


i ſtab his Prince, who had never 


the occaſion to offend his re- 
mote Cell, would burn the 
world, if he had a deſign, to 
which that might be ſubſervi- 
ent. Did nor Nero, Tiberias, 


| Heliogabulus, and others, enjoy 


the repute of noble ſouls, be- 
tore their mounting the Impe- 
rial Throne, brought them 
new vices, with new honours, 
and made them as much be- 
yond other in their debauches, 
as they were in the power, 
which fed them in that their 
difolute humour ? Since then 
no honeſt perſon can deny, but 
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that it were better never to 
have the greateſt honour, than 
to be faid by after-ages to have 
committed the leaſt villainy , 
certainly the ſtate of Publick 
Employment 1s ſcarce to be 
wiſhed for, {eeing therein men 
are tempted to commit the | 
jon of crimes ; eſpecially 
ecing theſe their eſcapes mult | 
be commitred in publick, 
where they are never COncea- 
ed, and but ſeldom (if ever) 
pardoned. 


As to the periods of both, | 
certainly Solitude hath by 
much the advantage : For look 
over the Calendar of all theſe | 
Heroes or Grandees who have 
governed Kingdoms, or were 
Favourites of the firſt rate to 
{ſuch as did govern them ; and 
ye will find moſt of their fates 
marked with the red Letters of 
a violent death, or the black 

| Letters 
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Letters of ſhame. Tgnomin 
overtakes whom Fate hath left 
undeſtroyed; and gleans the 
Grapes, after the other hath cut 
down its vantage : 


——Sine cede & ſanguine pauct 


@ Deſc endunt Reges & ſicca morte 


Tyranni. 


Tt is obſerved, that betwixt 
Tulins Ceſar and Charlemain, 
thirty Roman Emperours have 


been ſlain, and many ſince. 
And I am ſo aſhamed of the 


| cruelty of thoſe who are of 


the ſame ſpecies with my ſelf, 
that I muſt conceal the many 


|} other murthers of Kings and 


Grandees : and as to the dif- 
grace of others, theſe can hard- 
ly be ſufficiently either num- 
bred or regreted. And albeit 0- 
thers are not deterred from 
embracing thoſe honours under 


| which their firſt owners have 
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been cruſhed upon the account, 
that they imagine their Prede. 
ceſſours ruine to have flowed 
from ſome perſonal frailty or 
errour, again{t which they are 
confident they can guard; yet 
certainly all ſhould even from 


this anſwer conclude, That 


Greatneſs muſt be moſt unde- 


ſirable; ſeeing, at leaſt, 1t dif-} 


covers thele trailties, or tempts 
men to commit thoſe errours, 
which thereafter occaſions 
theſe ruines. Neither find we 
any ſuch dangers to attend Ss- 
litude, either neceſſarily, or b 

accident : So that albeit theſe 
be the misfortunes of thele 


Men, and not of the Employ-} 
ment, yet ſeeing theſe are on-| 


ly the misfortunes of men in 
Employment, I ſee not why 
Employment ſhould be ſo de- 
lirable by men who fear mil- 
fortunes. But the truth 1s, it 
is impoſſible to ward __ 
tne 


| 
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the unexpettcd blows whuch 
are thruſt in at ſuch, for they 
are ſo cunning]ly contrived by 
the attacquers (becauſe of the 
danger of being diſcovered ) 
that they are ſooner felt than 


J foreleen. Who could diſ-ap- 
| point the malice of -thoſe who 


killed thoſe noble Princes , 


| Herry the third, and Henry the 


fourth of France? Who could 
have targetted Buckingham a- 
gainſt Feltox's thruſt ? And all 
the Prudence of Ce/ar's Court 
could not avert his Maſſacre 


{ in the Senate, eſpecially being 


contrived by his confident , 


I Brutus; Ft tu, fili Brute, ſaid 
| that great Emperour. And 


that which renders the ſuddain 
lall of theſe Heroes the more 
deplorable, is, That by being 
ſuddain it not only diſorders 
their affairs and endangers 
their ſouls, but likewile 1o 
amazes their friends and follo- 
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wers, That they are thereby 
incapacitate from providing 
againſt the ſequels of that fall 
and are themſelves (who only 
can help their falling friend ) 
brought to fall with him. 1 
have oft remarked with won- 
der, how ghaſtly the favourites 
of a falling Minion do look, 
and how aſtoniſhingly they are | 
lookt at by their tormer inti- 
mates ; and which is ſtrange, | 
not only do the enemies of a 
fallen Grandee inſult over his 
misfortunes, but even thoſe 
who were his former well- | 
wiſhers, are (to avert the | 
jealouſie of thoſe who occaſio- | 
ned his fall) neceſſitated to en- 
veigh moſt bitterly againſt his | 
memory. | 


Dum 7qacet 17 ripa calcemus 
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Neither 


AS 


Fo pnblick Employment. 


Neither can I fee how 
greatneſs can be defended a- 
gain{t misfortunes ; for ordi- 
narily theſe riſe from ſuch un- 
expected beginnings, that 
none ſee in (or apprehend the 
leaſt danger by) them : and all 
the world is not able by con- 
jecture, to fall upon that e- 
dium by which providence in- 
tends to infer their ruine. 
Who could have gueſled, that 
Mordecai's dilcovering a Plot 
to Ahaſuerus wherein Hama 
was not concerned, would be 
the mean to deſtroy that great 


| favourite? IT have oft heard 


the friends of thoſe who are 
now low, ask at ſuch as told 
them of the {lipperineis of fa- 
vour, how could their Patron 
ever be deſtroyed ? and it was 
impoſſible that could fall out 
during ſuch a Government. 
And yet I have my elf fe2n 
theſe men outed of all their 
D 4 Cc9onks 
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confident expectarions ; a 
paſſionate expreſſion , a raſh 
act, a jealouſte or miſ-1nforma- 
tion which could not be fore- 
ſeen, becauſe then there was 
no bottom for ſuch a conje- 
ture , hath ruined oft-times 
ſuch as never expected any al- 
teration : and who can promiſe 
that they ſhall never drop one 
word 1n paſſion, act any thing 
without a previous deliberati- 
on, or never fall under mil- 
information ? And, which 15s 
_ yet worſe, when miſ-informa- 
tions are forged againſt great 
men : 1 hey arenot acquainted 
by ſuch as either give or re- 
ceive them, and ſo their de- 
fence becomes impreſtable. I 
have heard of Favourites who 
have been ruined, becauſe the 
Queen ſaid they were hand- 
ſome men,or the King thought 
them to excel himſelf in any 
thing wherein himſelf preten- 
ded 
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ded to a maſterſhip : and what 
plodding pate conld have 
a- | ftav'd off, or foreſeen theſe 
re- | misfortunes ? No, no, 


= Laudit in humanis diving 
| prudentia rebus. 

ES 

J And ſeeing there are many 


le | who have the courage to 
throw away their lives upon 
| the revenge of a {mall affront, 
1- { orto hazard them in an open, 
f- and yet almoſt barren robbe- 
Is | ry, why ſhouldit be thought, 
a- | that to fſatisfie ſo 1impetuous a 
at | paſſion as Revenge, there 
d | ſhould not be ſome found who . 
> || will hazard death, by giving 
-- || it in the revenge of either an 
| injury done to a Family or Na- 

O | tion, much more of an affront 
e | fixt upon the undertaker him- 
- | lf, in hishonour, or entire 
t | fortune as oft falls out ? 
| Put albeit great men and 
publick Min tters cſcape nm 
are 


hn 
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Solitude preferr d 
fate of a Murder or Maſſacre; 
yet how is their happineſs 
founded ? 1s it not either upon 
the Humour of a capricious 
People, if in a Common- 
wealth ? and then how unſo- 
lid is that happineſs where the 
foundation 1s 1{o fleeting ? Con- 
fider Rome which though tha 
wiſeſt of all Republicks, yet,'} 
upon a jealouſie or a miſtake, | 
or ſometimes out of wanton- | 
neſs, deſtroyed in an inſtant 
the moſt careſſed, and moſt de- 
ſerving of her Favourites. Or, 
upon the favour of a Prince, if 
ina Monarchy ; and then ye | 
muſt confeſs them  oft-times 
ſubject to all the caprices of a 
lofty Humour, licen! *d by the | 
extent of his Power, to equal 
this Power and his Humour ; 
and entic'd, by the inſtiga- 
tion of Enemies or Rivals , 
to itretch . his humour be- 
yond all his allowed Power. 
Why 
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Why did So/yman the Magn'- 
cent,cut the throat of Ibrahim 
Baſſa his Confident ? was it 
not to ſatisfie the fancy of a 
Concubine ? Or Juſtinian pull 
out the eyes of valiant Belliſa- 


ins? was it not to gratifie an 


infolent Wife ? So that a 
States-man lyes open not only 
to the hazard of his Maſter's 
Fancy, but to the Paſſion of his 


Wife, his Concubines, his Fa- 


vourites and Fel'ow-Servants, 
and even to Fate it ſelf, which 
1s the moſt comprehenſive of 
all dangers. 

But albeit a States-man 
were able to eſcape private 
revenge, and to manage with 
ſucceſs , his Princes humour , 
and to ſatisfie rhat of his Fa- 
vourites, yet he is ſtill obnoxi- 
ous to rag10xe del ſtato, and in- 
tereſt of State, by which his 
Prince 1s oft-(to evite the rage 
of a Multitude) either forc'd * 
to 
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to object his Minion to their 
rage, as the Head ina natural 
Body defends its ſelf by throw- 
ing up its Hand or Arm to re- 
ceive the ſtroak, or elſe he may 
be pulPd from the kind boſom 
of his unwilling Maſter : And. 
of this hazard our own age 
affords us a lamentable in- 
ſtance in the Perſon of the great | 
Earl of Strafford, whom po- | 
pular fury did drag to the Scat- 
told ; his Prince's protection 
not being ſufficient tor his de- 
tence ; who viewing from that 
deplorable Stage,the inconſtan- 
cy of Courtſhip and Advance- 
ment did lcave1n legacte to his 
Son, a Strait command Hever 
to aim at higher promorion 
than that of a Juſtice of Peace 
in his own County. 


Conſider hkeways how 
{ometimes the ſatiety of a 
Prince produces the iame ruin 


{ 


on 


; 
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of Favourites, which is at 0- 
ther times the product of his 
cruelty. And Comine; ob- 
ſerves, that Lew7s the eleventh 
of France uſed to ſay , That 


| ſeeing Princes grew weary of 


Houſes, Countries and other 
inanimate things , which could 
never ofend them, and which 
no Rival or Enemy was at the 
pains to traduce,it was now On- 
der that they were wearied of 
Favourites, who wcre ſubject 
to all theſe inconveniences. 
Princes do likewiſe ruin their 
Grandees, ſometimes to ſatisfie 
their Vanity, in ſhewing thar 
their power 1s able to remove 
thoſe who think they cannot 
fall without a miracle ; and 
ſometimes to make way to 
new Favourites, thinking it 
injuſtice to entail all honours 
upon the ſame Perſons. And, 


- as 1n the Body natura} ; So 


likewiſe in the politick, 1t 1s 
\ CY 
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_ obſeryable, that Nature ' hath 
rovided more Diſeaſes, than 

the beſt of Phyſicians can pre- 

vent by remedies. 


To conclude this period, be 
pleaſed to conclude the un- 
luckineſs of  publick Employ- 
ment from this, That not on- 
ly amongſt rivals, one of two 
pretenders ſatisfie, by their fall, 
the rage of fate , but when -1t 
hath aſſiſted thz one to deſtroy 
the other , it then turns its 
fury againſt the late victor : 
Thus Pompey and Czſar's blood 
purpP'd equally the {words of 
murderers , agreeing , in no- 
thing but their deſtiny. Hazx- 
zibal beats the Romans ; Sci- 
pio beats Hannibal, and the 
Romans baniſh Scipio, Bell:- 
ſarins makes Gilimer, King of | 
the Goths, ridiculous, leading 
him as a Priſoner in his 


triumph ; and - Fate renders 
Bel- 


Pty flu oo 
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Belliſarins yet more ridiculous, 
driving him to beg, with this 
expreſſion , Beſtow but a far- 
thing upon Bellifarins. And it 
is moſt obſervable, That during 
our C1vii wars, four moſt emi- 
nentPerſons who did head con- 
trary, as well as different parti- 
es, did all loſe both their heads, 
and their fortunes 1n the quar- 
rel; whereas it might have been 
expected, that at leaft one of 
the oppolites,ſhould have worn 
unfading lawrels : and really 
there was more hazard 1a the 
fear of heing the one- who 
was to be deſtroyed (for they 
might certainly have expetted, 
that one of themſelves ſhould 
fall) than all the grandure , 
which the ſurvivers might 


expett could ſufficiently re- 


{| quite. 


And 
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And when the Monarch or 
Common-wealth, which a 
States-man hath long ſerved, 
| intends , either 1n compliance 
with their intereſts, or to gra- 
tifie their Humour , to out 
their Servant of his Employ- 
ment, or in order thereto to fix 
a Crime upon him : then 
how can he eſcape from that 
Iryal, or defend his right a- 
gainlt that perſuit ? for where 
the Judge 1s Party, there the 


Law may __ Advocate. 


And in thele contraſto's , TI 
remember few diciſfions a- 
mongſt all, who have colletted 
them of any Subject, who came 
oft with Honour. 


Sect. s. _ Seeing as of all other things, 
Motive ro ſo of our thoughts the firſt- 
-nwongrr born ſhould be ſacrificed to 
iow. Our Almighty Maker ; T there- 
forereſolved to begin my fir{t 
diſcourſe with theſe refle&ti- 


ONs 
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ons, which Solitude might bor- 
row from devotion. But, ſince 
Orators recommend the laft 
place in our diſcourſe, to the 
ſtrongeſt perſwaſives ( as be- 
ing able when plac'd there to 
leave the freſheſt impreſſions ; 
upon the leaving Reader ) I 
ſhall therefore 1n this laſt place, 
(which is,alas ! the too ordina- 
ry room allowed to devotion) 
recommend to you,to conſider, 
That God poſſeſſes more excel- 
lencies, and we labour under 
more fins, than can be fully 
contemplated, in the one cale, 
or lamented in the other, 
throughout the whole flux of e- 
ternity.And after that we have 
evacuated our more refined 
ſpirits, in chaſe of rheſe flee- 
ing follies, will it fatisfie him 


to have our dulled thoughts 


(the lame of the flock) ſerved 
up upon his holy Altars ? And 


leeing he ftiles himſelf a jea- 
E lous 
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lous GOD, certainly he can- 
not but be f oc60 qty becauſe 
we converle with others, more 
than with him, we muſt there- 


fore, either love theſe better, | 
or expect more, either advan- | 


tage or pleaſure in their ſocie- 
ry than in Is. 


I confeſs that publick Em- 
ployment, is lawful in it ſelf, 
and neceſlary to the Common- 
wealth, and that men may 
{ſerve GOD in the intervals of 
their other publick negotiati- 
ons. But the queſt.on 15s not; 


(] 


What is lawful in it ſelf; but 


What 1s convenient for us; and 
ſeeing we ru already, but too 
ſlowly that divine race , I ſee 
not why we ſhould {low our 
; Pace yet more by taking on the 
burthen of publick Employ- 
ment.And ſeeing all our time 15 
Hut too ſhort, tor the ſervice 


ct him whom far more excel- 
lent 
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lent creatures than we worſhip 


unceſſantly, time without end : 


1 think it ſtrange, that we 
ſhould content our ſelves to 


ſerve him per parentheſin, or 
by intervals. 


To theſe I ſhall add this im- 
portant conſideration , That 
moſt of temptations arc 1nSo/;- 


tude diſarm*d of theſe charms, - 


which renders them formida- 
ble to us in publick : love 
wants there the preſence of 
an enflaming object to ſecond 
it; revenge -wants the pre- 
{ence of the party injured to 
pres it: and vanity, when it 
wants admirers, wants force. 
Though Moſes was the meek- 
eſt man upon © the earth, 
whilſt he lived in the deſert ; 
yet the extravagancy of thoſe 


whom he governed , when 


providence had advanced him, 
made him offend his Maker 
E 2 {o, 
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ſo highly, that all his former 
ſervices could not obtain, 
even from the Father of mer- 
cies, a liberty to enter into 
an earthly Canaan. If Naa- 
man had lived an Hermit, 
he needed not have cray'd the 
Prophet's leave, to bow to the 
idols of his maſter in the 
houſe of Rimmon. And if 
David had not been gover- 
nor of T1/rael, he had want- 
ed the means both to hum- 


ble Bath-ſheba, and Kill U- 
riah, ſuch is the ill fate of 
publick Employment , that 
it not only affords us temp- 
tations, but the means like- 
wiſe of effectuating that to 
which we are tempred. 


It was I confeſs GOD's 
own verdict of man, That 
it was. not good for him to 
bealone , but this was when 
becauſe of his congenial 1n- 

no0- 
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nocence, he ' needed not fear 
the contamination of {ſociety : 
but to demonſtrate whag 


the hazard of being in com- 


pany 1s; even Adam could 
not live one day in it, and 
live innocent, for the firſt 
news we hear of him, at- 
ter that Eve was aſlociate 
to him, 1s, 'That he had for- 
teited that native purity. 


I know that our Saviour 
was carried by Satan to the 
wilderneſs, that he might 
tempt him there. But it 1s 
moſt obſervable , that after 
that experienced enemy, found 
that his Divinity would not 
yeild to any thing therein 
repreſented ; he thereafter (as 
the laſt, and ſo the ſtrongeſt 
ſhift left to him uneſfſayed) 
did bring him to Jeruſalem ; 
and having advanced him a- 
bove the Temple, he profter'd 

E 3 him 
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him the half of the belted 
World, and all its glories ; 
a temptation, fitted only for 
ſuch as value honor and pub- 
lick Employment. 


When GOD Almighty in- 


' tended to converſe with Meo- 


ſes, He called him from the 
populous camp, to the top 
of mount Sai. And cur 
Saviour did not diſcloſe the 
glories of his Transfgura- 
tion at Jeruſalem, but up- 
on the top of the Mount 
of Olives. The widow, win 
intended a lodging tor El- 
ſha, that great Prophet, did 
build 1t apart upon the wall, 
furniſhing it only with a 
Stool and Canaleſftick : and 
when he asked her, If he 
ſhould ſpeak for her to the 
King, or Captain of his Hoſt, 
ſhe told him, without far- 


ther anſwer, That (he awelt 
among 
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amongſt her own Friends 


and in her own Country ; 


intimating thereby , That 
there was no need of any 


| favor Kings could beſtow 
upon ſuch as enjoy'd fo hap- 


a recels. I recreate my 
lelt to think IT ſee Elijah 
fitting under a Juniper Tree, 
of 1:1 a concealed Grove; vi- 
fited in that Solitude by the 
ſame GOD, who refuſed his 


preſence to mighty Ahab ; 


and to contemplate how A- 
haziah was able to find no 


cale upon his purpled couch, 
till he diſpatched in queſt{ 


of it ſome of Ins chieteſt 
Captains to court it from 
the ſame Prophet, ſitting up- 
on the top of a mountain - 
By all which places and po- 
ſtures, the Spirit of GOD 
(who loſes no obſervation) 
intends doubtleſs to enamour: 
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And it is very obſervable, 
that none of theſe old Pro- 
phets are found, in Scripture, 
at Court, or in Publick, but 
as bearded Comets appear in 
the air, where they have no 
other arrand than to denounce 
Jadgments to the place over 
which they hover. 


GOD Almighty , who be- 
cauſe he is the object as well 
as enjoyner of our devo-. 
tions, ſhould, and does 
upon theſe and many other 
ſcores, beſt know how to ad- 
dreſs them, hath commanded 
us to retire into our Cloſets 
(the moſt ſolitary of all our 
rooms ;) and to make theſe 
yet more retired, hath or- 
dained us to cloſe our doors 
behind us, when we make 
any . religious applications to 
him ; promiſing, that He who 
feeth in ſecret , will reward 

us 
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us openly: And if we will 
conſider the gaudy diſtraCti- 
ons, whereby our publick 
devotions are almoſt rendred 
no devotion at all, and that 
there is more noiſe in the 
world, than will ſuffer us to 
hear that ſtill voice which 
cries behind us, This zs the 
v'ay, walk ye in it ; cCertainl 

we may conclude , from both 
Reaſon and Experience! as well 
as out of obedience to divine 
Commands) T hat Solitude 1s 
the true forge of the pureſt 
devotions. When GOD did 
intend to diſcipline his belo- 
ved (though rehellious) 1/- 
racl, he choſe firft the wil- 
dernels of Siza;, and then 
the two Captivitics to be his 
ſacred School. And, Hoſea, 2.14. 
he tells his own people, that 
he will allure her ( meaning 
the Jewiſh Church) azd bring 
her to the wilderneſs, andſpeak 
comfortably unto It Re- 
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Re'igion hath another quar- 
rel at Advancement , which 
is, That it diveſts oft-times 
its enjoyers, not only of de- | 
votion and of friendſhip, which | 
is a moral vertue, but even 
of affection ; which 1s ſo na- 


tural to brutes themſelves, 


that a man is worſe than 
theſe when he wants it : and 
not only forego they 1t up- 
on ſuch neceſſities as might 
at leaſt excuſe, 1f not juſti- 
fie their ſo doing , but d» io 
likewiſe to fſatisfie their hu- 
mours ; a {lavery which de- | 
ſerves to be condemned, 
though 1ts obje * were 1n it 
ſelf juſtifiable. No man could 
have bclieved , if Scripture 
had not told it, that Saul 
would, from being an abſo- 
lute Monarch, deſcend to 1o 
low a baſeneſs, as to caſt a- 


way lis daughter - Michael, 


IIlCCTs 
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meerly that he might de- 


ſtroy her Husþand ; Or that a Naw 
rince of Mid4:az would have 


proſtituted his daughter Coz- 
bi, to the promiſcuous mul- 
titudes of the HUracliciſh camp, 
of deſign to tempt thera {© 4. fin 
which could not bur be #:tcn- 
ded with his own uwainy, : 


well as their ruin. Was 


it not for this that Rowy- 
lus cemented the tirir luun- 
dation of the Reman walls 
with the blood of: his bro- 
ther Remns? And though 
Abel and Cain had the di- 
viſion of what tempts, (1 
will not fay ) ſatisfies now 
the ambition of many thou- 
lands to graiifie their expe- 
Qations ; yet, was not ſo 
ample. a partage, able to 
prevent the ſpilling even of 
a brothers blood, by one 
whoſe crime was ſo much 
the 
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ie greater, that it was 
without preſident, and was 
to become an example to ma- 
-ny thouſands of ſucceeding a- 
ges? Many whereof might, and 
have been thereby not onl 
encouraged to commit afreſl 
this old ſin, but likewiſe 
to feck, in the great 
neſs of this offence, excu- 
ſes, whereby to leſſen their 
own barbarity. 


- But if any call im queſti- 
on the advantages that ac- 
crew to devotion by Solz- 
tade, let him caſt back his 
eye upon the primitiveChurch, 
wherein the material fabrick 
was contriv'd dark, and 11- 


tuate in the remoteſt cor- 


ners and folitary Groves, 
both by Pagans and Chri- 
ftians ; as if that black ena- 


mel Hhight'ned the luſtre of 


the golden Candleſticks : and 
up- 
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upon the infinite {warms of 
ſuch as became Monks and 
Hermits, encouraged thereto 
by the homilies and entrea- 
ties of the nobleft Fathers ; 


T of which ſtate rhe Empe- 


rour J«/tiziax did, after he 
had kept that cxcumenick 
Council, become ſo ena- 
mour'd, .that he hath regi- 
ſter'd its noble Elogies 1n the 
Frontiſ-piece of his divine 
Codex. Whilſt, upon the 0- 
ther hand, the Heathens of 
old, and now the Mahume- 
tans, did, and do teach, That 
one of their miſchief tor- 
ments in their hell ſhall be, 
That men will there be caſt 
loole to thoſe occupations 
and civil Employments, which 
here exercis'd them ; eſteem- 
ing it a torture for illu- 
minate ſpirits, and fuch 
as are Fr as from fe 1iua- 
lity, to be re-embaraſs'd wih 

| ſuch 


Murmiens 
lib. 18. 
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ſach terreſtrial affairs, as hu- 
ſy us in this our earth 
ſtate. Pardon, my Lord, this 
in-road 1 have made upon 
devotion ; and learn from it, 


That Solitude and Dew 


are ſo nearly related, that 


we can haraiy praiſe the one, 


and not commend the © 


ther. 4 


T ſhall here uſe the av- 


thority of great Heroes ; 
who , after the fruition of 


both, have by much pretcrr'd 
Solitude, whercas (which 1s 

very ſtrange) t there 15 not a 
fingle reirimony to be had 
from ſuch as theſe, in #4- 


vours of publick Employ- 
ment. 

The fr*© all be of Charles 
the Great. v./:5, being to die, 
cry'd ©. '2 who ſtood 
abou: 51: V7! how wait 


are 
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are the thoughts of men?! and 
how wretched are they that a- 
ſpireto glory ? What hath my 
Kingdom, or the ſervice of ſo 
many men gaind me? Much 
\ more happy had I been, if in- 
ſtead of a Scepter, I had weil- 


ded an hedging-Bill ; and if 


of a Kyng, I ſhould have made 
my ſelf a Clowa : Following 
in this almoſt the very exprel- 
ſions of Alphonſus, his -brother. 
Suatocopins, King of Bohemia 


and Moravia,having loſt a bat- 


tle againſt the Emperor Ar- 


zold, did retire himſelf into 


| a wilderneſ;, where, after he 


-had lived a long time with 
three Hermits, he, at his death, 
told them, That there was not 
any greatnels preferable to the 
tranquillity of that So/ztade. 
The ſafe ſleep (laid he) which 
we enjoy here, makes the roots 
ſavoury, and the waters ſweet ; 


whereas the cares of a Kang- 
| dom 
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dom make all meat and drink 
taſte bitter. That part of my 
life, which I have paſt with 
you, was true Hare, - where- 
as that which 1 led upon my 
' royal Throne, deſerves more 
the title of death than of life. 
And Gzges,King of Lydia,putt'd 
_ up with his great wealth and 
many vi%ories , having asked 
the Oracle of Apollo, If there 
was any man happier in the 
world than himſelf had Ageſi- 
laus th: poor Arcadian ſhep- 
herd preferred to him. And 


Similzs, one of Adrian the | 


Emperours chiet Captains, ha- 
ving retir'd ro the Countrey, 
after all his preferments, cau- 
ſed grave this Epitaph up- 
on his own Tomb ; Here lies 
Similis, of a very great age, 
who yet lived but ſeven years. 
I might here cite Conſtantine, 
that excellent King of Scot- 
land ; Theoaatus , King, of the 
Goths ; 
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Goths ;; Charles the fifth ; Ser- 
torius, and hundreds of- other 
Princes, if. I thought 4t not 
more of advantage to Solitude 
to ſay of theſe, that-rhey are 
ans they cannot be ci- 
ted, / 9 = 


Seeing then reaſon and ex- 


perience do impreſs us with fo :nined. 


pungentdiſwaſives from great- 
neſs, let. .us a- little examine 
what 'can be 1n it, 'able'to pre- 
pander . to ſo weighty diſcou- 
ragements. ORR, 


The. firſt prize contended 
for by great perſons; is Fame, 
a revenue payable only'to- our 
ohoſts, and to deny*oar ſelves 
all preſent fatisfa 110n,or to ex- 
pole our '{elves ro {o much ha- 
zard for this , 'wete /as' great 
madnels as to ſtarve our felves, 


_ or 6ght:deſperately'' for food 


to be laid on our Tombs at- 
F- ter 
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ter our death. Either publick 
Miniſters value much the dif- 
courſes of the multitude ; and 
if ſo, they err in offending 
them as oft as their gain or 
pleaſure affords them the 
meaneſt temptation : or elſe 
they value theſe not; and if 
wr Ag is there ſo mych pains 


. taken tor Fame, which 1s no- 


thing elſe bur a colle&ion of 
their ſufirages ? which refle- 
Aion recommends much to 
me , that ſtoical jear, given 
to Hannibal by Juvenal. 


==-] demens, & (avas curre 

per Alpes, | 

Ut pueris placeas, & decla 
matio fias. 


——-Clime o'er the Alpes, thou 
mad, vain glorious fool, 

That thou may children pleaſe, 
and be their theam at ſchool. 


For 
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For convincing us of the 
folly of this paſhon, be plea- 
ſed to confider, T hat either our 
ſouls have the - ſame period 
with our life, and then to talk 
of us after death, is to talk 
of what is not; and what 
advantage brings it to us, 
when ſecing we are not, what 
is ſaid of us cannot effe& 
what is not, or our departed 
ſouls ſurvive, in eternal bliſs ? 
And then the loud Halelujahs 
of myriads of Angels, will 
ſo ealily drown the voice of 
Fame 11 our ears, that it wall 
not be heard by us ; and our 
fouls wilt be fo replete with 
infinite joys , that there will 
be no room for 1ts report , 
though it were - exaudible ; 
for Fame, being but air, muft 
yeild and flee out at the acceſs 
of any thing, that is more ſo- 
lid, or elſe the ſouls of thoſe, 
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who are praiſed, will be dam- 
ned : and .then they will not 
be ſuſceptible of any pleaſing 
impreſſions. AndI am conf: 
dent that one of the torments 
of damned ſpirits, is That, they 
imagine all the world to he 
full of their infamy. And ſee- 
ing the Fame of the greateſt 
of men, 1s not able to ſolace 


him 1a the fit of a fever, or 


gravel; Why ſhould we ima- 
gine that -it can leſſen the 
weight of ſuch preſſing tor- 
ments, as internal horrour, or 
eternal damnation ? To talk 
of Amphialus, who never was, 
is the ſame thing as to talk of 


Alexander ; only Amphialus, 


cannot be ſtained with cruelty, 
vanity and drunkenneſs as 4- 
kexander is : but albeit Fame 
were to becourted, what ſhare 
of it can we expect, who are 
ſcarce known beyond the lineot 
.our own Hiſtory, and but tran- 
ſiencly 


- 
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fiently in that likewiſe ? Who 
amongſt uswould toil as we do, 
to be eſteemed, as Poperham or 
Bajard, (whom I believe very 
few have heard of) and yet 
theſe ated upon the continent 
of the world, and did greater 
things than the preſent ſtate of 
affairs will admit us to do. 


I And TI am confident, that there 


liv'd lately at the Court of 
Franceand Spain, hundreds of 
Courtiers, who injoyed far 
taller honours than we ; and 
who would not have embraced 
the honours we graſp after ; 


'} and yet Fame {corns to be at 


ſo much pains as once to men- 
tion their names. How ma- 
ny know not at preſent, the 
name of that grand Vilier, 
who bur lately made Germany 
tremble? and to ſay that it 
was the grand Viſier, 1s to 
praiſe his Office, and not him- 
ſelf. Who can name the great- 
F 3 ett 
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eſt Cardinals at Rome, or Dv 
24 of Venice? And yet, what 
infinite pains 1s taken to gain 
theſe employments, by ſuch as 
live upon the place ? 


I ſmile to ſee underling pre-J 


tenders, and who live in a 


Country, ſcarce defign'd in the 
exatteſt maps, ſweat and toll 


for {o unmaſly a reputation, 
that when it is hammered out 
to the moſt ſtretching dimen- 
ſions , will not yet reach the 
neareſt towns of aneighbouring 
Country : Whereas , examine 
{ſuch as have but lately return 
ed from travelling in moſt 
flouriſhing Kingdoms, and 
though curioſity was their 

eateſt arrand, yet ye wil 
find that they ſcarce know who 
is Chancellour or Preſident 
in theſe places; and in the ex- 
atteſt Hiſtories, we hear but 
few news of the famouſeſt 
Plea- 
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Pleaders , Divines or Phiſici- 
ans; and by Souldiers theſe 
are under-valued as pedants, 
and theſe by them as madcaps, 
_ both by Philoſophers as 
ools. 


But though Fame were de- 
lirable , yet publick Employ- 


ment 1s not always attended 


by it : for, either advance- 
ment is attributed to the fancy 
of. the advancer, or to fate and 
hazard. And in either of theſe 
caſes, the perſon promoted 1s 
not honoured, but his fate; 
and 1t will be loudly proclaim- 
ed asa thivg moſt ſtrange, That 
one of ſo mean merit or ſo re- 
bellious principles, or tainted 
with any ſuch vice (as envy 
will either find or make) 
ſhould be promoted to ſuch 
honours : whereas if the ſame 
perſon had ſatisfied himſelf 
with a ſolitary life, his real 
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vices had neither been diſco- 
vered , nor ſuch forged vices 
proclaimed ; and becauſe peo- 
ple blame Minions, whilſt they 
live tor what they dare not 
charge upon their Maſter,their 
envy or revenge trani{mits to 
poſterity, that character which 
was received to their preju- 


dice whilſt they yet gover- 


ned. Was Perennins famous, 
though Commodus then Em- 
perour - rais'd him next to 
the Throne ? or Oliver the 
Barber, though Lewts x 1. made 
him Iis Minion? No, for 
Princes can beſtow greatneſs, 
but Feme lies no more under 
their juriſdiction than the 
winds do, from which it doth 
but little differ. Of all wit- 
neſles Fax 1s the moſt ſuſpeQ- 
ed becaule it ordinarily flatters 
molt,thoſe who depended upon 
it, and were at greateſt toil to 
gain its ſuffrage, and to de- 

pone 
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pone falfly againſt the greateſt 
of ſuch Men as value not its te- 
ſtimony : and as 1ts report, is 
by law judged to be unſtable as 
water ; ſo in this it reſembles 
much thewarer, That itpreſents 
(like to 1t) the ſtreighteſt ob- 
jects to: our light, as crooked 
and unEven. And ſince Fame 
depends upon the credulous 
multitude , and upon unre- 
{trainable accidents, who can - 
aſſure himſelf of its ſuffrage ? 
or believe it when it 1s obtain- 
ed? If the Sqouldiers prove 
cowardly , and loſe a battle, 


the General is for ever affront- 


ed, and yet he cannot help it : 
or if a Servant betray a States- 
mans ſecret, then the Maſters 
prudence is ſor ever traduced. 
Ignominy being like all other 
black ſpots (a tenaciouſ:;els.pe- 
culiar only to that colour ) 
which cannot be worn off, 
nor waſht out : And the de- 
; ſigns 
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ſigns of States-men being as 
larent as the ſprings which 
do inwardly move mechanick 
machins , the people (whoſe 
intelligencecannot reach theſe) 
judge of the deſigns by the e- 
vents : And if at any time the 
event an{wer the contrivers 
expeQation, then the Tmalict- 


ous multitude aſcribe this {uc- 


ceſs, either to hazard, or to 
their power. And, to ſpeak 
ſeriouſly, Power 1s ſo happy a 
\uffragant , that it takes off 
much of that repute which is 
due to the contriver : for, who 
can be foyl'd having ſuch a ſe- 
cond? And to convince us, 
ThatPower and command con- 
ceals what ſtrength and energy 
there 1s really in the Gover- 
nours wit , reflect but a little 
upon thoſe pitiful rebels, who 
govern'd lately this Country, 
and did ſeem moſt wiſe, whilit 
they were veſted with pom 
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diveſted;their wit falls far ſhort 
of the firſt caſt. Like thoſe Ve- 
netian Ladies, whoſe native 
ſtature riſes, and lows in ap- 
pearance, according to the 
height of thoſe Socculs where- 
upon they walk. But if Fame 
be the great prize, I ſee not 
why the Literati and Virtuoſs, 
or retir'd Cyriofs, may not put 
in for as large a ſhare in it, as 
molt (if not any) States-man : 
For, if that maxim hold, That 
propter quod unum quodque eſt 
tale, propter hoc, illud ipſum eff 
majus tale : certainly it tollows 
in true Logick, that ſeeing ſo- 
litary perſons are the diſpenſers 
and beſtowers of Fame upon 
great men, they cannot miſs 
it themſelves. How had /E- 
meas conduct, or Achilles va- 
lour been forgot, had not He- 
mer or Virgil {ung their Elo- 
gies ? And after a great man 
hath 
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hath defeated kingdoms, a pe- 
dant 1s ( like the filly worm) 
able in one night, to conſume 
that bloſonung gourd of his 
reputation : And ſeeing the 
world know not what the one 
did,-they will believe what the 
other ſaid. Hiſtory (which is 


| the grand regiſter of Fame) 


is known for the moſt part on- 
ly to retir'd perſons, and theſe 
will admire moſt what ſuits 
moſt with their own humour : 
And Fame itſelf being moſt ob- 
liged to ſuch as ſtudy So/irude, 
it obliges ordinarily thele moſt, 
doing they have obliged it. 
- riftotle hath prov'd himſelf, 
by his Syllogiſms, a greater 
perſon than Alexander his fa- 
mous Scholar; Solox 1s more 
famous for his moral advice to 
Creſus, than Creſus, who pol- 
ſeſt thoſe mountains of gold, 
which were the ſubje+ of his 
advice: and -Cicero's tongue, 
though 
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though pulPd out of his head 
by Anthony, hath ſpoke out his 
praiſe louder than all the ac- 
clamations of the Roman Le- 
gions and echoing Artillery 
could proclaim that more than 
Monarch. And ſeeing that 
man 1s happieſt, who 1s hap- 
py whulſt he is a man, ſuch as 
attain to Fame by Solitude, are 
SV than great men, be- 
cauſe they are happy whilſt 
they are able tofind it,whilſtrhe 
others have it only when they 
are not ſenſible of what they 
have. Compare Julius Ceſar 
(to the ſtature of whole repute 
our dwarffiſh endeavours will 
never be able toriſe) with La- 
cax, Who wrote the ſtory of 
his wars, and ye will find Lu- 
can the much happier : Conſi- 
der Ceſar, macerate oft with 
hunger , ſtiffned 'with unre- 
warded- toyl, jealous of his 
own fſouldiers, and oe 
ive 
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ſive of the Senate, tortured 
with the uncertain events of 
the war, and terrifi'd by the 
having kilPd his Son-1n-law, 
Pompey, after he was fure -of 
the victory. And then return 
your reflettions upon Lacan, 


ſitting in the boſom of a ſha- 


dowy grove , flankt with a 
cryſtal ſtream, and there crea- 
ting thoſe noble lines, which 
have fince carried his fame as 
far as Ceſ47s attions ; and ha- 
ving in this the advantage of 
Ceſar , even as to poſterity, 
that Cz/ar's {ouldiers, Pompey's 
ill fate, the Senates irre{oluton, 
and the cowardlineſs of their 
Auxiliaries, ſhare with Ceſar 
in the event, and really more 


than he ; whereas Luciax in- 


herits the ſole praiſe of his ſto- 
ry now, as he did the pleaſure 
of having wrote it whilſt he 
| was yet alive. But to con- 
clude the folly of Fame, con- 
ſider 
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ſider even this generous Lucan, 
falling under the {word of Ne- 
ro; becauſe that cruel Prince 
was aſhamed to ſce himſelf ſo 
far out-done in wit by one of 
his own Subjects : and from 
this learn; "That Fame is ſuſpt- 
cious to its dependers, when 
it beſtows its favours , 
and unjuſt , when it demies 
them. 


Next to this, the ſatisfafti- 
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on received in commanding O- The / 


plete 


thers, is admir*d as one- of the ſr of 


raviſhing advantages of publick 


command- 
ing others 


Employment: and the foul of examined. 


a man 1n this, ſeems to have re- 
tain'd ſtill a falſe appetite of 
being hke to its Maker. But 
| ſeeing this deſign could not be 
managed even by the judgment 
and purity of the greateft of 
Angels, ſoas not to deſerve the 
levereſt puniſhment, and did 
m them prove alſo ineffectual ; 
I find 
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I find that little hopes can be 
entertained of our ſucceeding 
init. But conſider fſerjoully, 
that 1t being a congenital hu- 
-mour 1a all mankind, to delire 
freedom ; certainly, great men 
muſt conclude, that their de- 
prngure would not bow to ſuch 

omages, if they thought not 
thereby to oblige their Pa- 
trons to the full requital of 
what . they ſo, highly value: 
And therefore, theſe being 
debts, rather contracted by us 
than favours done us, TI ſee not 
why weſhovld fo highly prize 
them ; and ſeeing 1n, return to 
theſe, Protection , Sallaries 
and Offices are expected, all 
which put us to real pains; con- 
{ider if theſe imaginary |piea- 
{ur:s deſerve to be bought at 
the rate of {uch real vexations. 
The Magnifico muſt hirmſelt 
bow to his Prince , bear his 
extravagancies, {wear a friend- 


ſhip 
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ſhip with theſe whom he hates, 
diſpenſe with aftronts , ſpend 
all his time 1n attendance at 
Court, and in obſerving thoſe 
humors, which he muſt here- 
after ſuperſtitiouſly obey ; and 
all this,that he may gain where- 
with to repay ſalutations, flat- 
teries, legs, o—_ and ſuch 
like pitiful plealures ; and that 
he may ſcrew himſelf ſo far in- 
to the reſpet of the people, 
that he may have hats pull'd 
off to him, which will be like- 
wiſe done (and for the ſame 
reaſon - likewiſe) to a lifeleſs 
chajr of State or the mean«ſt 
tool, if his ſhoulders be ſtrong 
enough to bear a title , or a- 
ny other the meaneſt mark of 
his Princes favour. And that 
he may be magnified by his de- 
penders, whom becauſe of 
their intereſt none will believe, 
being bribed to depone what 
they ſay of him, 1s not this fa- 
G tls- 
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tisfaction a meer act of fancy ? 
And is 1t not ſafer to tranſlate 
our fancy to ſome other ob- 
ject, than to moderare it here ? 
And who can afſure himſelf, 
that when he hath arrived at 
that pitch of command which 
he prelently propoſes, that this 
ſhall terminate his ambition ? 
And 15 not the French King as 
much troubled, that he cannot 
command the Grand Seignior, 
as a French Courtier is for be- 
ing lower than his King ? And 
after that a Chancellor hath 
rendred his place, by any ſhort 

ſeflion, familiar ro him, he 
then deſpiſes what he enjoys, 
by the ſame principle which 
invited him to deſire that em- 
ployment, when it was yet a- 
bove his reach. But abſtract- 
ing from theſe conſiderations, 
What canit advantage any man 
that another bows to him ? It 


can neither cure Gout nor Gra- 
re 
vel: 
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vel : and when he is diſpleaſed 
at any thing elſe, it is ſo far 
from being able to ſolace him, 
that that which vexes him 
moſt, 1s, that any perſon can 
be found wv ho dares difpleaſe 
one who 1s ſo greatas he: and 
if he had not been ſo great, 
that accident which now 
orieves him , could not have 
vexed him : ſo that in wiſhing 


| tobe great, we wiſh that we 


may be made more ſuſceptable 
of afitronts, than nature hath 
already made us. 


I necd not tell you, Celazor, 
that great men are oblig'd to 
attend more ſubmifſively their 
Superiors, than we do them , 
becauſe theſe have more de- 
hens than we, and deſign 15s 
the occaſion of our dependance. 
So that if there be any pleaſure 
in liberty, we enjoy 1t mcre 
than theſe; and if there be 

(3x 2 none, 
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none, Why is there ſo much 
pains taken to be great, up- 
on expeQation, that greatneſs 
ſets at liberty ? A private man 
is not obliged to oppoſe his 
Relations , fight againſt his 
Country, give his own Judg- 
ment the lye ; all which are 
but the meaneſt impoſitions 


that ſome Princes lay upon 


SeFt. $. 
The [atis- 


faTion of 


ſociety ex- 
amin”d. 


greatneſs: and why ſhould 
men purchaſe, at ſo dear a rate, 
the liberty to ſerve others, 
which 1s all that greatneſs can 
beſtow ? 


I know that ſociety is one cf 
thoſe ſatisfactions, which we 
rank among(t the pleaſures of 
the firſt magnitude ; and that 
as to the poſſeſſion of this, ſo- 
litarineſs ſeems to cede to pub- 
Iick Employments. But when 


we conſider , That the prero- 


gative of ſociety ſtands not in 
ſeeing one another, but in ra- 
tional 
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tional converſation, it will ap- 
pear that the difference is not 
wide. For, what pleaſure can be 
received by talking of new fa- 
ſhions, buying and ſelling of 
Lands, advancement or ruin of 
Favourites, ViCtories or Defeats 
of ſtranger Princes, which is 
the ordinary ſubje& of ordina- 
ry converſation ? And really, I 
have admir'd to ſee perſons of 


8 


vertue and honour long much - 


to be 1n the City, where, when 
they come, they found, nor 
{ought for no other divertiſe- 
meat, than to vilit one ano- 
ther ; and there ro do nothing 
clic, than to make legs, view 
others habit, talk of the wea- 
cher, or ſome ſuch pitiful ſub- 
j<t : and 1t way be, it they 
made a farther inroad upon a- 
ny other affair, they did ſo pick 
on2 another, that.it afforded 
them matter of eternal quar- 
rel:for what was at firit but an 
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indifferent ſubgecty's by intereſt 
adopted 1nto the number of our 
own quarrels. This begets 
heats ; heats opproÞries, oppro- 
bries revenge ; and revenge 
leads erher to fret,it we cannot 
{atisfie its thirit ; or to ruin, if 
we cannot quench it. How ma- 
ny likewiſe are in thele rein- 
counters .tempred either to be- 
tray their 1 19norance or malice ? 
& if one know not the new 
name of ſuch a diſh or dreſs, 
inch an intrigue,or ſuch aquar- 
rel or marriage, then they are 
efteemed block-heads. Moſt of 
men delire to trequent their 
Superiors, and there men _ 
either ſuffer their raillery ; 
muſt not be {uftered to conti- 
nue 1n their ſociety : If we 
converſe with thoſe, who ſpeak 


_ with more addreſs than our 


{-Ives, then we repine equally 
at our own dulneſs, and en- 
vy the acuteneſs that accom- 


pliihes 


Many 
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pliſhes the ſpeaker; or,if wecon- 
verſe with duller animals than 
our ſelves, then we are wea- 
ry to draw the yoke alone, and 
tret at onr being 1n 1] compa- 
ny : But, if chance blow us in 
amongſt our equals, then we 
are {0 at guard to catch all ad- 
vantages, and ſo interrefled in 
pointd? honzenr, that It rather 
cruciates, than recreates us : 
How many make themſelves 
cheap by theſe occaſions, whom 
we had valued highly, it they 
had frequented us leſs?and how 
frag perſons, who 
laugh at that ſimplicity which 
the addrefſer admires 1n himſelt 
as wit, &yetboth recreate them- 
ſelves with double laughters ? 
It is remarked by Geographers, 
That noKing alive is worthip'd 
by his Subjects, but the King 
ot Bizoen, and that he 1s never 
len by them : and certainly, 
it he were ſeen, he would not 
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be worſhip'd. And thus theſe 
ancient Heroes were never dei- 
fi'd, till death had, by burying 
themſelves, buried the memo- 
ry of theſe infirmities, which, 
though they were but few in 
ſome, and mean in others, had 
notwithſtanding enough of al- 
lay in them to make the com- 
matters, not only be conceived 
no gods, but oft-times to repre- 
ſent them as frail men. Fe 
 miliarity is (in the proverb) 
ſaid to breed contempt ;, which 
1t does not only by that natural 
ſatiety, whereby nothing can 
become common and continue 
(to our apprehenſion) good, 
but likewiſe, by laying open 
to converlſers theſe lapſes and 
failures, which if they deſerve 
not contempt, do, at leaſt lel- 
fen that repute which was in 
others, founded for them ra- 
ther upon Tdea's, which they 
framed of our perfeR&ions, than 

upon 
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upon theſe merits which might 
juſtly challenge them. Fami- 
larity hath likewiſe this pre- 
judice 1n it, That it blunts thoſe 
endeavours in us, whereby re- 
pute 1s ordinarily required ; 
and 1n remitting that exaCctneſs 
whereby we entertain ſtran- 
gers, we loſe that ſhare of 
eſteem which exaCtneſs and po- 
liteneſs deſerves ; theſe ex- 
traordinary parads, made or- 
dinarily to our leſs familiars, - 
being a holy-days dreſs in con- 
verſation, which though it flat- 
ters, ceaſes not therefore to 
weary us. Our Saviour does 
himſelf, and of himſelf, fay it 
in holy Scriptures, that a Pro- 
phet hath no honour in his own 
Country ; and the fooliſh Jews 
gave him groundtoſay ſo, when 
they coucluded that he could 
not work miracles, becauſe 
his mother and brethren dwelt 
amongſt them, and be-auſe 
they 
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they did know him and his © CX- 
tra t10n. 


But if variety be that which 
15 admired 1n bery, certain- 
ly our own thoughts, or other 
mens Books, can in theſe far 
exceed converſation ; poſlel- 
ſing above 1t this ady antage, 
That we can never be eitherim- 
portun'd or betray'd by theſe, 
as is much to be fear'd from 
the other. And it 1s molt re- 
markable, that atter Solomon 
hath fixt a vazzity azd wvexation 

_ of ſpirit upon all the attings 
of men, and hath after ſever- 
al times ſubjoyned at to pub- 
trcx employment, he only fays, 
That reading is a wearineſs to 

- the fleſh, without adding it to 
be a wexation of ſpirit. But 
albeit ſociety were to be vaiu- 
ed at the rate imagind, yer {0- 
lirary perſons 10jPy more the 
{weets of ' iociety, than great 

men - 


C- 
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men do - for, in all addreſles to 
theſe, the addreſſers conſider 
only what 1s fit for their prt- 
rate intereſt, and little elle is 


added , beſides the dropping 


of a flattering expreſſion or 
wo : and when any diſ-1n- 
rereſſed ſubje is fallen upon 
with them, it 1s ſpoke to with 
'0 much conſtraint , and the 
ſpeakers are fo hem'd 1n by dif- 
cretion and reſpect, that the 
diſcourſe 1s manag'd with much 
diſadvantage. And our very 
duty teacheth us, That to ſpeak 
karnedly 1s pedantry there , 
and to ſpeak religioully 1s 1um- 
pertinent : So that we mult et- 
ther tran{gre!s our duty , or 
elſe be mean in our converſati- 
on. But, aibeit the humour 
of the Grandee were lo noble, 
as to admir of treedom 11 Con- 
vrerfation ; yet few 1nZentous 
ſpirits (who are the only beit 
companions) can {peak ircely 

in 
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in publick, or to publick per 
{ons : : whereas the moſt hide- 
bound Orator can pour his con- 


d | 


ceptions into his neighbours | 


boſom, in their natural ſet and 
faſhion, and with as little al- 
teration as a diſcourle receives 
by being caſt off the Preſs up- 


ON Paper. 


Reflet but upon theſe ma- 
ny thouſand apologies which 
are carried up and down a- 
mongſt ſuch as converſe much 
together ; and which, as they 
make up the greateſt part both 
of their employment and vex- 
ation; fo are not incident to 
any who live ſolitarily, theſe 
being the natural product of 
conterence and rencounters : 
And ye may conclude, That e1- 
ther theſe who make ſuch apo- 
logics, are as real in making 
them, as they ſeem paſſionate 
1n having them ts be believed ; 
and 


L 
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Jand then converſation may ap- 


ar to be moſt dangerous, ſee- 
ng theſe prove, That men may 
ealily miſtake, and are ſo ea- 
ily miſtaken by ſuch as daily 
frequent them, as yet to need 
lo Chenin and ſo numerous a- 
pologies. ; or elſe theſe are but 
kign'd, and then they prove 
converſation to be yet more 
dangerous ; ſeeing, as men 
re ſubjeXt to miltake and be 
miſtaken, ſo our own real a- 
pologies for thoſe miſtakes will 
not be believed, becauſe of the 
frequency of other counter- 
feits 5 nor can we, for the ſame 
reaſon, diſcern whether ſuch as 
are made to us be real or not - 
what was the ſubject of this 
ays conference, will be the 
lubjeXt of an accuſation, to 
morrow ; and that ſecret , 
which we thought we did but 
ately depoſitate in our frieads 
brealts, will ſhortly fly in cur 
faces 
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faces from the mouth of a 

enemies : But though ou 
friend were real and ſecret, ye 
his inconſtancy may makethef 
either no yertues at all, or in 
eftectual and unprofitable ones} 
a quality now fo ordinary 
that I take pleaſure to ſee bot! 
my ſelf and others miſtake thi 
ſeveral intereſts which the 
kn.w intimately a year ag 
cabals and intrigues moulding 
themſelves almoſt every mont 

in different ſhapes, according 
to the humours or intereſts 0 
the parties concern'd 2 And {c 
peitilential 15 the malignity dl 
converſation, that even Ladies 
fail here, and this piece 0! 
trailty they are ſuffer'd to car 
ry about them to keep them 
trom being ador'd, becauſe oi 
their other amiable qualities: 


For, if their converſe were 


not dangerous, becauſe that 
any error 1s there a crime, an 
no 


to publick Employment. 
no affront can there. be reven- 
oed ; certainly there ſhould 
no place elſe be frequented. 
hef Conſider, I pray 1ou , how 
diſcourſes are laught at,though 
I never {o witty, it three or four 
| combine to repreſent them az 
ndiculous ; how a ſlip, either gn 
{he choice or accent cf a word, 
becomes 1rreparable, by being 
incurr'd in a ſociety where no- 
thing is deſign'd but cenſure ; 
and when any proves happy 
in that rrade of gibing, they 
muſt be gadding abroad ( fo 
tempting 1s this tolly) though 
ſure to meet in thele journeys 
cg] the repute of /{ight or diſhoxeſt ; 
J and that Jearer, who at the 
beginning was citeem'd a wit, 
J's, by continuing his trade 
(yea, though he unprove 
ies 10 it) undervalued as a But- 
{ toon. 
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It was nobly obſerved by 
Marcus Antonius , that great 
Emperour , and Philoſopher, 
That a Weaver or Cobler 
would willingly ſequeſtrate 
themſelves from all ſociety, 
that they might proſecute 


_ their ſeveral trades; and yet 


man cannot retire himſelf, that 
he may admire the creation, 
and exerciſe his own foul, 
which is the great trade of a. 
rational Creature, and of a 
true Philoſopher. And fince 
gain can prevail with all ſo far, 
as to make them renounce ſo- 
ciety, and eſteem company an 
idle folly ; certainly, if we 
would reflect upon the great 
advantages of Solitude , both 
as to morality and devotion, 
it were an caſ1e matter to pre- 
fer it to thoſe which are 1n 
themſelves but tr fles, if not 
burthens. 

I haye 
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Solitude, Contemplation, or a 
Country-life, have more of 
pleaſure in them than publick 
Employment: 'The firſt 1s, 
That pleaſure being 1n men, an 
att of the fancy, and conſe- 
quently of the ſoul; certain- 
ly theſe pleaſures, wiuch do 
more immediat:ly aftect the 
ſoul, muſt needs be the moſt 
ative pleaſures ; and ſuch are 
thole which ariſe from contem- 
plation : whereas ſenſual plea- 
ſures, and ſuch as ariſe trom 
cxte-10r objects, doarrive but 
conſequenrially at that imma- 
terial agent, and ſv they do 
move it with far leſs vigour. 
A ſecond is, That Contemphla- 
tion does often drive our fouls 
into ecſtaſies, and is fo charm- 
ing, that it may be rather ſaid 
to raviſh than pleaſe, commit- 

H ting; 


I have theſe three Argu- $a. 7. 
ments to perſwade nie, "That 74: Sol 
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ting ſo open a rapture upon 
our ſouls, that it pulls them 
almoſt into a. ſtate of ſepara- 
tion : Thus thoſe old Hermits 
are the members of the ancient 
Church, who are ofteſt re- 
mark'd to have become thus no- 
bly ſenſleſs, being as far tranſ- 

ortedoutof themſelves,as they 
ad formerly tranſported them- 
{elves out of the world, and 
Ying whole weeks under that 
piritual amazement, And 
drunk, as it were, with thoſe 
ſtreams of conſolations which 
flow from thoſe blefled Ci- 
{terns, the open wounds of our 
glorious Saviour. And amongſt 
the Heathens, did not Pytha- 
goras almoſt diſtract with the 
{atisfaQtion conceiv'd in find- 
ing thar noble and famous de- 
monſtration mention'd in the 
ſecond Book of Euclide ? Was 
not Plizy ſo raviſht with the 


pleaſure of contemplating the 
| ra- 
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rareties of the hill Yeſuvias, 
as for further enquiry to ap- 
proach ſo near, that he loſt 
himſelf in its flames? And 
was not Archimedes ſo much 
pleas'd with his demonſtration 
upon the ſands of S:racufe, 


that he would not loſe ſo much 


time from 1t, as wherein he 
might beg his lite from the rude 
Conquerours: Whereas, beſides 
what comes from fezr or re- 
venge, we read nor hear of no 
ſuch mighty paſſion in any of 
thoſe who hve in the fruition of 
pm Employments,ot ſophi- 
icate Satisfaftions. The third 
Argument is, That we find the 
fatisfaCtion reſulting from ho- 
nour and ambirion, to cede 
to very meat pleaſures, and to 
{uch as have nothing of ſatisty- 
ing in them, beſides what they 
owe to the corruption of our 
ſenſes, and to be ſuch; as do 
thetnſetves yield eaſily. to this 
FL 2 ener- 
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energetick pleaſure of contem- 
plation. 


Is not a Gallant, and even a 
States-inan, Who 1s in loye 
with a Miſtriſs, -and ſome- 
times with a Whore, or hath 
an unquenchable thirſt for 
Wine or Companionry , wil 
ling to prefer the fatisfation 
of theſe paſſions to all advance- 
ment, or the pleaſures which 
he can receive by them ? And 
this evidences, that this defire 
to govern, 1s, of its own na- 
ture, none of the ſtrongeſt ; 
at lealt that our fancy may have 
other objects leſs dangerous, 
and equally pleaſing, where- 
upon to dote. Anda Pedant, 
reading Pompey's Actions in 
go00d Latin, is as much en-_ 
chanted with it, at leaſt with 
thehaving written handſomely 
his Epitaph, as Pompey could 
haye been himſelf 1n the frut- 


t10n 


eim- 
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tion of all his glories, and the 
moſt ſpreading rut of his pride. 
And a- Country Gentleman is 
as much taken with a happy 
Chace,or a Clown with a mean 
Hire, as the happieſt: Favou- 
rite can be with the purchace 
of the higheſt Office , which 
the fear to loſe, or new pre- 
tences, and much anxious at- 
tendance, doth lefſen much to 
him : But* if theſe conceſſions 
of gain- or honour occaſion 
raptures in the receivers, : that 
joy brings more trickling with 
it, than is fir for the ſpirit of 
man to receive ; and occaſions 
want of ſeep, diſcompolure 
in diſcourſe, and all thoſe 0- 
ther extravagancies which pro- 
ceed from grief at other times : 
Whereas,  So/itnde gives no 0- 
ther pleaſures than what is fit 
tor our recreation, or- ſuitable 
to our reaſon and ſtoical indit- 
terency ; fo that ſeeing every 
H 3 {tate 
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fate hath pleaſant objects pro- 
vided for the enjoyers fancy, 
that ſtate muſt be moſt prefe- 
rable which fanſies objects the 
leaſt dangerous ; and ſuch is 
Solitade,but ſuch is not publick 
Employment. 


I think the ancient Philoſo- 
phers, put but a mean comple- 
ment upon man , When they 
calPd him: a /ittle world : for 
certainly , his vaſt ſoul hath 


in it nobler 7deas of all that is 
created, than the finiteneſs of 
matter will allow to the Crea- 
tion it ſelf ; whoſe ſpirit is ſo 
narrow , but it can in one 
thought repreſent larger 
Spheres, a more vaſt Globe, 
and more boundleſs Seas, than 
all choſe which, were brought 
from the boſom of the firit 
Chaos. And after infinite ex- 
pence hath impoveriſhed a 
building Prince, the meaneſt 

Pea- 
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Pealant can in his fancy add 
exceedingly to its bulkiſhnels;; 
and which is more, that facul- 


ty can mould 74eas of thouſands 


of ſpecies never. yet created, 
that can bring forth more mon- 
{ters than Afric&, and can pro- 
duce more novelties than Ame- 
rica : and as we cannot but 
admire theſe productions, for 
their variety ; ſo we cannot 
but -love- them , becauſe they 
are our own. And thus, ſee- 
ing there can be no pleaſure4n 
that variety, which 1s to: be 
diſcerned in the world, bur 
what our fancy takes, (or, 
what elſe is there in beholding 


real Caſtles, Navies, Courts - 


or Cities, but a divertifting of 
our fancies ?. for nature needs 
none of thoſe) certainly, re- 
tirement hath in this-the ſtart 
of its rival : tor there jancy 
is at fuller freedom, and roves 
with le's contraction , than 

H 4 when 
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when 1t is limi:ed by the nar- 
rowneſs of the fentes; through 
which wickets, certainly no- 
thing can enter which is auguft 
or ample, In publick we ſe 
the ſame men moſt ordinarily 
#11] act the fame things ; and 
we our ſelves are ſo much bu- 
fied with our intereſt, thatwe 
regard little even the ſmall va- 
riety which 1s :diſcoverable m 
-chem. And certainly, it 18 a 
great atſparagerrent to . the 
Creation to: think, that there 
15 not variety enough there, to 
buſy our meditation ; or that 
there 1s leſs there than in a Ci- 
ry or Court - It is true, that 
we'll ſee varicty of Hangings, 
Cabinets, and {uch-like Tovs; 
but it we would view the va- 
rious faces of the sky but one 
-day, we would perceive more 
of variety in thoſe, more ot 
excellent colours and various 
motions, than in ten thouſand 


ſuch 
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ſuch trifles as theſe. Conſider 
but the beauty of one tulip, 


and its ſeveral freckles ; the 


motion of one Bird, and its fe- 
veral wheelings ; the ſhapes of 
ſeveral Worms, and their dit- 
terent crawlings , and ye will 
find task enough , and more 
variety there, than a City can 
aFord, wherein rhey may re- 


-prelent a painted Roſe, bur 


not_its ſmell; the ſhape of a 


Fowl], but not:its. motion : 


And yet men. there dote upon 


that one quality of ſhape in 


pictures, more than upon ten 
thouſand real ſpecies in the 
complex of all their excellent 
qualiti s; which if. ye call 
fineneſs, I ſee no reaſun why 
ve may not cali madneſs vertue. 


It 1s not then want of variety 


in nature, but want of: obfer- 
vation 1n us, which occaiions 
this Error ; and he underitood 
all things infinitely better than 
we, 
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we, who faid, That Solomon 
in all his glory was not like one 
Lily of the field. It's report- 
ed of a great Philoſopher, that 
for fifty years he employ'd him- 
ſelf in the obſervation of Bees, 
and all that time found both 
new task and pleaſure; and 
never any could ſay that he had 
obſerved fully all that was to 
be gbſerved in flawers, Anato- 
my, Aſtrology, or any of thoſe 
Sciences, amongſt which the 
leaſt copiqus in meaſuring 


lengths hath advantage of our 


lives; and yet we complain, 
That retirement ( where theſe 
are only to be found) hath not 
employment or divertiſement 
enough for us. 


But if theſe ſuffice not, my 
dear Celagor, enter into your 
own breaſt, and there ſurvey 
the ſeveral operations of your 
own ſoul, the progreſs of your 


pal- 


ur 
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paſſions, the ſtruglings of your 
appetite,the wandrings of your 
fancy , and ye will find, 1 af- 
ſure you, more yariety in that 
one piece, than there is to be 
learned in all the Courts of 
Chriſtendom. Repreſent to 
your {elf the laſt age, all the 
ations and intereſts in it, how 
much this perſon was infatuate 
with zeal , that perſon with 
luſt ; how much one purſued 
honour , and another riches ; 
and in the next thought, draw 
that Scene, and repreſent them 
all turn'd to duſt and aſhes. 


The World is a Comedy, 
where every man ads that 
part which providence hath 


aligned him ; and as it 1s e- 


ſeemed more noble to look on, 
than to act ; fo really, I know 
no fecurer box, from which 
to behold it, than a ſafe Solsi- 
tude, and it is eaſier to feel 
than 
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than to expreſs the pleaſure 
which may be taken 1n ſtand- 
ing aloof, and in contempla- 
ting the reelings of the multi- 
tude, the excentrick motions 
of great men, and how fate 
recreates it felt in their ruin, 
aS1t it ted them with ſucceſs, 
as the Romans ted their Gladt- 
ators, who ſerved for nothing. 
elſe, but in beating one ann- 
ther, to recreate the diſinte- 
reifed beholders. Confider how 
ſome are cartelling for' not 
drinking oft a glaſs, others 
tretting at the promotion of 
their equals ; one vexed that 
he was not fately delivered of 
his prepared harangue ; -ano- 
ther ſcanning every ſyllable 
ot -Iuis trowning Miſtris's Let- 
ter : And even theſe homours 
again laught at by fome; 'and 
thatlaughter wept at by others 
of. theſe Firtuoſo's who pre- 

tend 


.ployment, and preter 1t to $s- 
litude, becauſe the one gains more than 
: pul ich 
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tend to a Dictatorſhip in mo- 


ral Philoſophy. 
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(whilſt the other waſtes) an 
opulent fortune : But theſe 
ſhould conſider, that as thoſe 
Merchant-venturers would e- 


minently deſerve to be elteem- 


ed mad, who would hazard 


Solitude 
enriches 
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their Stock in a voyage,where 


certainly ten of a thouſand 
bottoms will not return un- 
ſhipwrackt ; ſo pretenders to 
advancement muſt be mad, 
ſeeing ſcarce ten of a thouſand 
prove ſucceſsful in the deſign, 
ſo few are the preterments 
which can enrich, and ſo ma- 
ny the hazards in reaclung 
them ; and, which 1s worſe, 
of theſe ten which arepreferr'd, 
{ſcarce four will be found, who 


do nor prove ſo unhappily long 
liv'd, 
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liv'd, as not to ſurvive the'r] 
conqueſts and honours; and 
| having got a glimpſe only of 
mapplcctt , en paſſapt, do be-I| 
come {ſo much the more miſe. | 
rable, that they have been once || 
happy. Andas to theſe with | 
whom greatneſs is pleas'd to 
continue,do they not oft-times, | 
by raiſing themſelves as high | 
as their fancy, raiſe them- 
ſelves too high for their eſtates, | 
and the one by ſwelling, make 
the other to burſt £ How few 
Grandees are not forc'd to 
eke up their ſpendings with 
contrateddebtsafter their own || 
revenues are waſted ? whereas | 
fuch as live privately, and in a 
Country-life tranſmit to their 
poiterity the remainders of that 
yearly rent, which reſts after 
all neceſſities are defray*d : So 
that the Country-man mult be 
rich, ſeeing his neceflities 0- 
vercome not his fortune ; and 
| pub- 
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he'r ſpublick perſons muſt be repu- 
and _ ſeeing they have not 
7 of [ſufficiency for ther mainte- 
be. Jance. Is not a little man as 
iſe. Jwell cloatt'd 1n his four yards 
nce Jof cloth,as a taller is in fix? And 
ith Je not the Princes of 1faly e- 
to fieem'd but petty Princes, be- 
auſe in defiring to be ſuch, 
gh fthey have made thoſe fortunes, 
which might have made them 
es, (ich Subjects too ſmall for the 
le Jfuppare of fo weighty titles, 
-w 1s that of Sovereign ? But ad- 

to Init that theſe enjoyments con- 
th Jtnued for the enjoyers life- 
vn fitime; yet GOD ordinarily takes 
as from the length of the durati- 
qa fon what theſe added to the 
ir breadth of their conqueſts. 
at [As a too haſty concoction de- 
r f{troys the body ; ſo- a too ſoon 
50 Jonqueſt eftate , deſtroys 
[the conqueſt : and what like 
Jozah's Gourd flouriſhes 1: one 
aght,loſes the next thoſe bloſ- 
ſoms 
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ſoms wherewith-itwas adorn'd. 
Haſten not to be rich, was the 
counſel of a great Moraliſt, a; 
we«ll as Divine, and GOD Al 
mighty gave us no other task, 
than to Gaz our bread,and that 
with the ſweat of vur brow : So 
that in deſiring great and ſud- 
den eſtates, we are peccant both 
as to the matter, and manner of 
our acquiſition : And what 
can we propoſe reaſonably to 
our ſelves in thus doing ? for 
little can defend us againſt our 
preſent neceſſities, and nothing 
ca defend againſt the fu- 
ture. And when: theſe riches 
are pil'd up,they ſerve either to 
tatisfie nature, and that is ea- 
fie ; or to ſatisfie fancy,and that 
1s impoſſible. Wh-n a publick 
Maniſter hath gain'd, by either 
toil, oppreilion, or a long cour- 
ted favor, a great ſumm, he 
poſlibly makes a great enter- 
tainment, or buys a great Jew: 
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el, with that or the equivalent, 
and either ſurfeits in the one, 
or vexes himſelf in loſing the 
other ; and albeit he *do not, 
what pleaſure is there in either 
of theſe, but the ſerving of our 
tancy , after the ſame manner 
that children do, when we - 
laugh at them for hugging toys 
and bables ? Moſt men are 
much troubled in the ſpending 
of -what they gain, as in gain- 
ing it; and thus one trouble 
creates another by an alternate 
ſucceſſion. All we gain (faith 
Solomon) is either for foaod or. 
rayment (pomp and {uperflui-' 
ty being on defign allow'd. by 
nature) and much or fine of 
etther of theſe, ſerve n-t to 
detend againit either cold or 
hunger : And ſo ſeeing the Pea-. 
lant or ſolitary Philoſopher, at- 
tains ſooner to the true end of 
riches by his ſobriety, than the 
other by lis abundance ; cer- 

I tain- 
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rainly he muſt be the richer ; 
and that 15 moſt excellent which 
attains ſooneſt to the end for 
which it was deſtinate : If ſuch 
want money to give Lawyers 
or Phyſicians, they alſo want 
Employment for theſe ; and 
without Employment no man 
deſires money ; ſo that riches 
are really (though they re- 
main) but like the Marra, 
whereof He who gathered little 
had abundance ; and he who ga 
thered too much, had nothing 0- 
ver : And if riches remain not, 
but take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and fiee away, as oft ney 
do, then con{ider, That public 
Perſons are moſt ſubject to 
theſe alterations; for forfei- 
tures , alterations of Govern- 
ment,or Favor, inteftine Wars, 
Luxury, Gain, popular Fury, 
or on Heir confiding 1n his Fa- 
thers Proſperity, or educate a- 
mid{t many ſpending Om 

an 
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and ſuch other diflolute perſons 
as frequent publick places, will 
ſooner drive to thar neceſlity, 
which men ſhould only fear, 
than moderation or retirement 
can do: And when great mer 
are impoveriſht by theſe acci- 
dents, they are aſham'd, be- 
cauſe of their former ſtate, and 
incapable þy want of ſuitable 
breeding to repair their loſſes, 
or ſatisfie their neceſſities by 
pat”s or frugality, as private 
men can ; and which is worſe 
than all this, their former pro- 
ſperity makes want far more 


'unſupportable to ſuch, than to 


the other,to whom the greateſt 


| hardſhips have been rendred 


familiar. 


As to ſuch who think, that «<q ;». 


publickEmployment and Com- 
mand will afford them conveni-/ 


ence to {atisfie their luſt, I can gered. 


lay nothing, bur that it's bet- 
ter to live 1n a fober Solitude, 
I 2 where- 
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wherein men may ſo tame their 
luſts, that they need not fatis- 


fic them : There is no pleaſure 
in cating but to ſuch as are 


hungry ; and certainly, it were 


tor our advantage, rather that 
we could live without being 
hungry, than even to have as 
much as might ſatisfy hunger 
when 1t comes : High tee {ing 


and want of better Employ-* 


ment begets this ; and what 
impairs theſe extinguiſhes 1t : 
Whereas, T am confident, ſuch 
as are ſervilely ſubject to it,ſut- 


ter more anxiety in the purcha-. 


ſing of that conveniency, than 
private men can do by the want 
of bread : For they will tor 
that purpoſe diſoblige friends, 
cheat their intimates,prove un- 
grateful to their ſweet bed-tel- 
lows, ſuffer themſelves to be 
talked of, and run a thouſand 
other hazards, which they 


would not encounter for {ta- 
VInNg 
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ving off the greateſt of theſe ne- 
ceſſities under which mean men 
ſuffer ; and when this is gain d, 
what brings it, but ſicknels,jea- 
louſies , horrors in conſcience, 
and reproach among(t men ? 
When I compare Solitnde ceat. ir. 
with publick Employment, as 7 recree- 
to their recreations, I find, that |; 7 
I the one follows only ſuch as be- p.rc:! 
| cauſe nature hath invented, it 
doth therefore {weeten , and 
ſuch as have no danger in them, 
beſides that of being too much 
charming ; as hunting, hawk- 
a- ing , angling, and the like, 
al I wherein we have occaſion to 
Ot Flearn, as well as to praiſe rhe 
or the workmanſhip of our migh- 
IS, [ty Maker : And in the orher, 
N- F ſuch divertiſements are moſt 
| familiar, as if they have not 
be I been invented to gain money, 
nd For feed luſt, yet are not really 
ey | recreations, if they look not to- O 
a- | wards theſe enas ; and which 
i 2 Are 


Is ——_ 
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are attended by ſo much toil, 
fretting, ſweating, ſwearing, 
lying, cheating, and other v1- 
ces, that their great pleaſures 
are the worſt of torments, ex- 
cept their tragick periods ; of 
which nature, are cards, dice, 
tennis,dancing, drinking, feaſt- 
ing and whoring, which do oft- 
ner divert men trom being real 
Chriſtians, than divertiſe thoſe 
who are really ſuch. It great 
men enjoy not recreations,they 
become unfit for Employment, 
and Employment becomes a 
burden to them ; and if they 
ſequeſtrate the meanelt portion 
"of time for private re-reati- 
ons , they are curſt by thoſe 
thouſands , whom multitude 
of affairs, rather rhan lazineſs, 
hath deferr'd, and who are ſo 
unreaſonable, as only to conſi- 
der, That they are put off, but 

a not to confider wherefore. 
Though food and rayment 
are 
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are no conſtituents, yet they 
are t00 often lookt upon as con- 
ſiderableappendages of ourmore 
material happineſs ; and theſe 
uſed by great men,though they 
cannot make the enjoyer hap- 
Py, vo ſerve, to make the by- 
ftanders conclude themſelves 
unhappy in the want of them : 
And theretore I ſhall make theſe 
few refleftions upon | both, 
whereby it will appear, That as 
to theſe, the meaneſt men are 
more happy than the greateſt 
Monarch. 

| As to Rayment, certainly, 
that uſed by private men, 1s 
moſt noble, moſt eafie, and at- 
tended by tewelt inconvenien- 
ces : Moſt noble, becaufe in 
thele great men follow the 
mode , but' mean men make 
their own mode,and ſo the one, 
as to that, is a Subject, and the 
other a Sovereign : Great men 
are ſervants not only to the 
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fa'hion, but to ſuch cloths as 
arein it,they muſt abſtain from 
every thing which may full or 
diſorder them, and muſt em- 
ploy much of that time and 
lite, which is the only thing 
they pray tor, and which they 
buy with muclf torture and 
money from Phylſicians,meerly 
in adjuſting them every morn- 
ing, and though 1t ſhould pre- 
judge their healthor el[tate,they 
mutt have theſe faſhionable 
and rich. How many ſhitts wall 
be vſed, and other pleaſures a- 
bandoned that money may be 
got £0 give for theſe 5 whereas 
a lolitary perſon wears ſuch as 
are convenient for his health, 
and may be ſubſervient to any 
Employmeat ; and that his are 
more ealie, appears trom thus, 
That great men, when they re- 
ſolve to take their eaſe, lay a- 
{ide their robes, which ſerv'd 
tor nothing elſe, but make 

them- 
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themſelves ſweat, and others 
gaze : Jewels and Embroyde- 
ries may make cloths, by be- 
10g ſtitt, uſeleſs and inſuppor- 
table, but neither are neceſſa- 
ry to cover our nakedneſs, or 
entertain our natural heat. And 
when the taſhion changes, theſe 
rich ſutes ſerve only either to 
make the owner ridiculous, if 
he wear them, or to make him 
fret and grumble when he muſt 
lay them aſide ; and though 
they contiriue faſhionable, yet 
if another out-ſtrip us 1n a 
more ſumptuous ſute or reti- 
nue, then we repine, and by 
miſſing our deſign of being 
more gallant than others, we 
likewiſe miſs our happineſs ; 
which,becauſc it was not plac'd 
upon ſomething which was :n 
our own power, It is therefore 
in the power of every other 
man to take from us. 


As to Food, that which 1s 
us'd 
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us'd by mean men is both more 
natural and more pleaſant : 
more natural, becauſe it is pre- 
r'd with leſs toil, and being 
cook'd by narure it ſelf, ſerves 
nature more adequately, as to 
all intents and purpoſes ; it 
neither entices men to cat, till 
they be unable for their affairs, 
nor brings 1t ſickneſs ; it at- 
fords ſtrength, and prolongs 
life ; whereas, when rage” 
Employment brings riches,and 
theſe have hir'd cooks, all was 
can do, is to cheat the ſtomac 
into an oppreſſon,and by fumes 
ſent from thence, chaſe away 
hne thoughts out of our heads 
ro make room for vapours. S0- 
litary perſons dine when they 
pieaſe, but great men when it . 
inits with their buſineſs ; and 
as they are more ſ{ubjet to in- 
vitations, to feaſts and enter- 
cainiments ; ſo they muſt there 
tit longer, and eat more than 
nas 
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nature requires, and they muſt 
either diſoblige their Hoſt, or 
kill themſelves. I know ma- 
ny, who in place of comple- 
menting ſuch as they invite, 
make them envy them ; and 
many who are vext when they 
hear of another who lives at a 
nobler rate than themſ(zlves, 
and who pillage the poor, that 
they may entertain the rich. 
That the Food of private men 
is more pleaſant, ariſes from 
this, That the ſtomach hath, by 
its fumes, depraved the taſte, 
ſo that nothing can relliſh ; or 
cuſtom hath rendred the fineſt 
delicacies ſo ordinary, that no- 
thing can appear pleaſant ; a 
Pealins by taſting longer, or 
working more laboriouſly than 
at other times, can thereby 
heighten the relliſh of his diſh 
beyond all the art in the Empe- 
rors kitchin, or Apothecaries 
ſhop. AndI have heard of a 
Mer- 
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Merchant's wife, who bein 
much ſubject to diſcaſes whilſt 
her husbands trade flouriſht, 
did live very long, and very 
healchtully, atter he was broke. 
And when rich perſons fall ſick, 
who knows but their Phyſici- 
an may contribute to make the 

 difeale continue long, or the 
apparent air to make it end {ud- 
* denly : And when the Phylici- 
an is honeſt, does he not for- 
bid the.uſe of all theſe delica- 
cies, whereof greatneſs boaſts 
as an adv antage ? f 
Set. 13, The greatelt pretext uſed to 
_ excuſe this zeal, after publick 
comry Employment,is That theCoun- 
muſt be try mult be ſerved, and Man 1s 
ferl'd. not made for himſelf : To 
which my anſwer 1s, That this 
makes Employment the obje© 
ot our duty, not of our paſſ1- 
on, and inters 1t as a neceſlity, 
not as a choice, winch 1s all 
that 15 contended for. Who is 
io 
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{o abſurd as to deny his Coun- 


try that ſervice, which is real- 


ly but the return of 1ts Pun 
ction ? Or, who will be ſo mad 
as not to contribute either skill 
or agility in ſaving that Ship 
from ſinking, wherein himſelf 
fails? And this makes me con- 
clude ſuch as rebel againſt their 
Governors,to be as mad as thoſe 
arc, who pull down their own 
houſes, which defend them oft 
again{t the circumambient and 
bluſtering ſtorms ; and gives 
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of ſuch as are my Superiors, to 
whom nothing ſaid here, that 
is diſadvantageous, ſhould be 
applied. Burt if the ſerving of 
our Country be that impulle, 
which only acts us on to under- 
take Employments, this ſame 
deſign ſhould make us wait till 
we be called for by our Coun- 
try : Do not pretenders to Em- 
ployment, in deſiring each 10 

cN- 
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enter firſt, obſtruct all entry 
to Employmeats ? As we lee, 
in entring at publick places, 
where the preſhng of all hin- 
ders the entry of all. Do we 
not upon this account oft re- 
mark, That offices are kept va- 
cant by Princes, becauſe of th: 
multitude of rivals who com- 
pet for preterence; and ſo by 
their haſt to*enter, prez dge 
the Country more, than by 
their entry they can afiiſt it ? 
Whereas , if it were for the 
_ publick good that we ander- 

took theſe Employments , all 
would wait till their rational 
reluctancy were vanquiſht , 
with either the 1mportunities 
of their Prince, or conveniency 
of their Country : And when 
that deſign for which theywere 
called, were fſatisfh'd or driven 
to 1ts defign'd period , they 
would willingly ſolace them- 
ſelves again, by their retreat 
to 
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to theſeCountryEmployments, 
from which they were at firſt 
rather driven, than brought. 
And certainly, it the publick 
intereſt were that which only 
did invite men to appear in 
publick, they would not 1e- 
pine at their being laid aſide, 
nor force an entry through the 
very ſides of their Country, 
making a breach in its ram- 
parts, becauſe they cannot en- 
ter at 1ts gates, as too many 
pretenders daily do. 


I27 


Should not ſuch as the State Sett. 14. 


have thought fit to remove 


It 3s Fuſt 
that there 


from Employment , conſider, jhou!d be 
That others have an equal title *-nxes i= 


by nature, to advancement 
with them; and that, if 
their predeceſſors in theſe offi- 
ces had not been remov'd, they 
had not been advanc'd ? So 
either it was injuſtice to re- 
move theſe, or elſe it is no in- 
juſtice to remove them ; a d 
itey 
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they ſhould rather prove grate. 
ful tor having 1njoy'd thele ho- 
nors ſo long, than ingrate in 
repining , that they retain'd 
them not ſtill, which were as 
unnatural as it the Sun ſhould 
conitantly dwell 1n one of his 
twelve houſes (making that 
the cnly Summer-houſe in 
heaven) and ſhould not, by ſuc- 
ceſlive withdrawings and re- 
turns, magnifie his preſence 
by his abſence, and by that 
conſtant change be fo juſt, as 
not to gratihe all, that he may 
pleaſe a few. If thoſe, who 
are in offices, were not ſubjea 
to alterations, they would pre- 
ſume too much, an1 ſuch as 
wanted them would certainly 
diſpair; whereas, now the 


tear of being degraded, makes 


{uch as are 11Employment ver- 
tuous and compaſſionate, fear- 
ing leaſt their practice become 


their ditty ; and the hope of 
ad- 
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advancement makes ſuch as yet 
have not attained to it, walk ſo 
as may deſerve applauſe,and ſd 
as they may ſhun reproach : If 
{uch alterations were not inci- 
dent'to great men, they word 
oft want occafion and time to 
repent of thoſe ſins which they 
committed in publick, either 
by inadvertence, having their 
thoughts diſtracted with many 
things ; or by extravagancy, 
having their thoughts rais'd a- 
bove their juſt level. And if 
there were not ſuch alterations, 
great men ſhould neither have 
time to admire GOD's ma- 
ny wonders , nor to review 
his many mercies, and it ſhould 
be unknown whether Great- 
ne(s or Solitude were the moit 
Chriſtian fate. 

Many noble ſ{piritshave been, _ 
frighted from Solitude, as Con- colitude 
ceiving it to be a ſtate where- e179 
in the foul contrafts a ruſt, ;, 7/1. 
K which "2. 
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which cankers its own ſub- 
ſtance and makes 1t unpleaſant 
to others, .and that it begets 
men the name of a Country- 
clown, and untaſhions him as 
t8 the world. But theſe ſhould 
conſider, that ſeeing the finite- 
neſs of our ſouls allows not a 
complete accompliſhment, it 
15 our Wiſdom to fill our nar- 
row rooins With the moſt ne- 
celſary proviſions,and thele are, 


T he knowledge of God, and his 


works ; from which will reſult 
that tranquillity of ſpirit which 
is peculiar to philoſophy, and 
is the gueſt of So/rtude : So that 
when 1n exchange of comple- 
ment, courtſh p, knacks, repar- 
tees, and ſuch other appendages 
of converſation, we become pi- 
ous learned and moral Philoſo- 
phers;Ithinkusloſersinnoother 
ſenſe, than a tree is, when its 
gaudy flourtſh ripens into ſuch 
fruit as can both pleaſe the rel- 
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liſh -and feed the body. Ir 
may be, a Philoſopher may for 
get by his Solitude whether to 
ie a "Lady his right or lett 
band ; but it in his So/ztude he 
hath learn'd to know whar 1s 
right or wrong 1n her or his 
own actions, I think ſhe ſhould; 
eſteem him ſo much the more, 
anJ he 1s by much the more 
happier. And if the world con- 
clude him improven, who in 
learning how to order an Ar- 
my, hath forgot how to order 
a Ball; I ſee not why they 
ſhould account him an Apoſtate 
in breeding, who is ſo intent 
upon the. contemplation of a 
Deity and its productions, as 
not to care to adore theſe mor- 
tal goddeſles, except for whom 
the prefſers of this objection 
have little or no devotion, be- 
ins rather devoted ſervants to 
theſe, :than devout ſervants to 
the Almighty : And how can 
K 2 that 
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that ſoul ruſt which is m con- 
tinual exerciſe; as thoſe of Phi- 
loſophers are? And this is more 
to be feared .in ſuch, as by li- 
ving in publick are ſtill buſied, 
and yet idle : for, may not we 
be buſie 1n ſolliciting for unne- 
ceſlary favors to others, in re- 
ceiving and paying viſits, in 

ving on unneceſſary factions, 
and yet our Souls contratt a 
ruſt, whoſe canker may make 
it at laſt moulder away to no- 
thing ? For, what ſhare can 
our fouls take in ſuch ations, 
wherein it hath no other con- 
cernment than ſuch as a man 
hath in the motions of his ene- 
mies ? 

Let us then admire So/ztude 
(noble Celador) ſeeing to it re- 
ligious Perſons flee when the 
would ſeek GOD's Face ; fic 
men when they would ſeek 
health : here States-men find 
ther plots, learn'd men their 
FI knowledge 
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knowledge,Poets their ſublime 
fancies. In Solitude, neftle the 
greateſt. of Saints ; in publick, 
range the greateſt of Sinners ; 
to the one we owe the beſt of 
inventions; to the other the 
worlſt of cheats. 
Having thus rais'd this piti- 
ful ftructure to its Cape-ſtone,T 
reſolve to furniſh it with theſe 
two Land-skips ; the one of 
Solitude,the other of Gnome 
When I come to repreſent __ ps 
Solitude, T muſt confels that 5;» if 50. 
its advantages are 1o great, as litude. 
that if any thing can ſurpaſs 
them, it muſt be [the efteem I 
have of them. - And tor con- 
triving 1ts Land-$kip, I repre- 
ſent to my ſelf Quintu; Mati- 
#5 poſthaminus, that noble Ro- 
man,who having been brought 
from his Plow ta govern that 
great City, did after he had 
conquer'd its enemies, return » 
to' his former Employment} 
K 3 and 
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and being ready to leave them, 
call'd for a balance, and by 


putting the faſces (or marks of | 


Authority) in one ſcale,and his 


Plow in the other, did let them 


ſee, that theſe Imperial Enſigns 
were the far lighter. Not far 
from him, T repreſent Timor 


. the noble Athenian, and Ger/oz 


Chancellor of France, who 
ſtarv'd after they had fpent 
their eſtates in complement 
and hberality; exclaiming a- 
2ainſt all publick perſons as 
perfidious, 'and friends (as they 
tound) to a'man's fortune, but 
not to himſelf.- Here Diogeres 
undervalues fo far all Alexan- 
der's preſents, -as to prefer. one 
fight of. the Sun to all that he 
could command, who comman- 
ded all that the Sun ſhin'd up- 
on : and there Fiacre, that 1l- 
luftrious Seot refuſes to. return 
trom his Hermitage to receive 


the Crown of his Anceſtors. 
Here 
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Here lurks St. Jerom, laughing 
in the midſt of his -own 
torments at the follies of the 
World : and there the great 
_ Conflantine bewails with tears 
the want cf Solitude; and 
the multitude of thoſe di- 
 ſtrattions, which rhough they 
did not extinguiſh, yet did 
diſturb his devotions. Bec- 
low theſe ſtands a Countrey- 
R—_ admiring the fol- 
of « Venetian Ambaſſador, 
or being vext to death, be- 
cauſe he was at a feſtival 
plac'd upon a ſtoo], and not 
upon a chair; and ſmiling to 
ſee a ' Ruſſian Amballador , 
who: could not ſtep (though 
very ſound) till he was Icd 
by two attendants; and to 
ear of the Emperonr and 
Turks Fmbaſſadours, who at 
their laſt meeting , 'behov'd, 
like. two Pendula's Clocks, 
either to ſet their paces equal- 
KN 4 ly, 
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ly, or elſe not to be repu- 
ted juſt. Repreſent to your 
{elf rich Valleys, where the 
the liberal ſoyl needs neither 
be brib'd by yearly . acceſſi- 
ons, nor courted with nice 
attendance , nor torn by 1n- 
ſtruments (as in City-gar- 
dens) before it will beſtow 
any thing upon its Maſters ; 
but without keeping cloſe 
doors ( as theſe do) keeps an 
open houſe to all paſſengers 
for herbs and flowers of 
all taſtes and liveries. Here 
the Nightingale is conſtrain'd 
to ſtay without any other 
cage, than that of the native 
teaſures of the place ; and 
ere the Sun looks from mor- 
ning to night with a plea- 
ling countenance upon the 
—_—_— of his own beams, 
neither clouded with ſmoak, 
nor intercepted by angles of 
falling bouſes ; and theſe, in 
effect, 
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effect, difter from Gardens, 
but as Proſe from Meeter, 
where the materials are oft- 
times richer, though the con« 
trivance he not je artificial. 
Here the levelling, though 
aſpiring. trees, lay their heads 
together, - to protect ſuch as 
ſeek ſhelter under their well- 
cloath'd branches: and the 
Cryſtal ſtreams run ſlowly 
and turn many windings, as 
if by that and their quiet mur- 
murings, they would. expreſs 
an unwyllingneſs to leave ſo 
Mleaſant a field; and. in to- 
en of their thankfulneſs, do 
in 2 generous manner ( be- 
cauſe withour ſhewing how) 
enrich - freely the neighhour- 
ing Lands, and draw to their 
Maſter his picture 1n one 1n- 
ſtant ; without putting him 
to the ,pains of frequent or 
long fitting, bzyond all the 
Skill of Yanrdyck or Angelo, 
ENtErs 
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entertaining likewiſe for him 
whole plantations of fiſhes, 
which may afford him both 
aliment and recreations be- 
yond. al that the City can 
boaſt, where water never 
comes, © but empty, and as a 
priſoner , -and like all other 
things and perſons corrupts, 
if 1t but ſtay a while there. 
Here old age crowns, with 


mnocency's hivery, thoſe who 
| have innocently improved their 


youth ;' *and youtlr | beſtow's 
ſtrength , becauſe it knows 
that the jtrength 1t- beſtows 
1s not to be reveld away m 


 whoring and banquetting. 
Here, Ladies ſcorn, and need 
"not ſubmit their native cv- 


Jonrs to faiding, and in their 


'Hluſhing at the ſins and im- 
- pudence of City gallants , 
*hew a earlet far exceeding 
rhe noblſeſt Lilies, though So- 


ion and all the glory of 
his 
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his Court was not to be com- 
par'd tv one of theſe. Here 
Complements ( wich, like 


| cob-webs, are but the artifi- 


cial texture of pitiful - ſtuff, 
woven by poiſonons ſpiders) 
are look'd upon as unnece{- 


lary and dangerous ; unne- 


ceflary, becauſe there goes 
much of - time and- pains to 
their contrivance, yet do they 
not perſwade ſuch as they 
are addreſt to, to believe them 
ſo well as Country-1ngenui- 
ty does its inhabitants : and 


dangerous, becauſe they are 


ordinarily but handſome. dil- 
guiſes for ſuch cheating 1n- 
clinations, as are ſent abroad 
to betray. the -party Cconcer- 
ned. 'Here Lovers are not 
I:ke priſoners', coupled toge- 
ther with chains of metal, 
nor joyn'd, like Princes, in 
a league for civil intereſt. 
Jealoulte, that moral fever, 

which 
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The Lot 
sbip of 
Grearne;s. 
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which tortures fo the ſoul of 
man, as that GOD was can- 
tent to' ordain a. miracle for 
fatisfying his doubts, finds 
no Employment here : for 
vertue entertains thoſe match- 
es whicly it ſelf hath made, 
and '[engrhens out their pro- 
ductions to many more ages, 
than are able to conſume 
thouſands of publick families. 
And (to diſpatch) here, Na- 
ture, the eldeſt daughter of 
Providence, governs as Queen 
regent, and receives fo abſo- 
late a deference to all her 
laws, that man may be here 
thought to be reſtor'd to that 
prumitive innocence, whuch 
he formerly forfeited by his 
courtſhip. | 
For- framing the Land-skip 
of Greatneſs, repreſent to 
your felf Alexander running 
like a mad man up and down 
the world; and killing every 
man 
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to publick Employment. 
man who would not call him 
maſter . ( for certainly -, we 
would call any man mad, 
who would behave himfelf fo 
in our ſtreets, and yet they 
might as juſtly do the one 
as he the other) and all this 
to - gain as much as might 
make hum a perſon worthy 
of being ox rays], and e- 
ſeeming all his greatneſs ſo 
meanly, as to prefer to its 
enjoyment the Embraces of 
a whore, who would have 
proftituted her ſelf to the 
meaneſt of his Attenders. 


| Here hes T:berius, toiling 


more for the title of Empe- ' 
rour, than a Porter would 
do for bread, and yet prefer- 
ring to-all that Roman Pomp 
(after he knew what it was) 
the pleaſure of ſeeing a naked 
Strumpet, than which no 
man 1s ſo mean, as not to en- 
joy many greater pleaſure. 

| There 
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There ſtands Hannibal, as a 
Switz, guarding - the King of 
Bithynia; here Chancellor Ba- 
con {tarts at liberty, and there 
the Duke 4* Atva ſtarv'd in 
annagy=>; in this bed lies a jea- 
ous Courtier, tortured with 
anothers growing , not onl 

greater, but even equal wit 

him ; and 1n another hes one. 
loaded with wounds, received 
tor his Country or Prince, 
but not regarded by them : 
not far from theſe lies 42- 
thoxy ſtabbing himſelf, and 
Ceſar ſtabb'd: by the Senate. 
In another corner, ye may 
perceive a rich Heir ſelling 
that rich Suit to afrippery , 
wherein he had but: lately 
{pent a great Fortune at Court; 
and another deſpairing under 
theſe wounds which he did 
receive, for challenging one 
who took the wall of him. 


Here ye may ſee the head of 
> — ma 


_ fo publick Employment. 
a Nobleman , who to be re- 
veng'd of his Prince for com- 
plementing another, was con- 
tent to hazard, the happineſs 
oth of Prince agd - Coun- 
try, 1n a rebellion which at 
laſt could not but ruine him- 
ſelt- and his Family ; and there 
ye may lee the quarters of 
another, who after he had 
gain'd much more honour 


than he at firſt delign'd, yet 


was ſo deſirous to Fave more, 
as that to ſatisfie that defired 
ſuper-addition, he would ha- 
zard what he was alread 

poſſeſſed of 1n jeopardies,whic 

any man, not blinded by am- 
bition , might have ſeen to- 
be fatal. In a third corner, 


. [lies heaps of ſuch as Semerſer, 


Marqueſs D* Ancre, Duke 
Muraock, Cardinal, Wolſey and 
others. whom nothing bur 


Itheir affronts have made fa- 


moa ;, 
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mous-, albeit they were the 
. greateſt Miniſters and Mini- 
ons of their age. 

In a tourth corner, are 
repreſented many great Men, 
who haying left a pleaſant 
Country, to come to a Ct- 

7, covered with fmoak and 
infected with ſtink, are there 
vext to get money to enter- 
tain their Ladies in that lux- 
ury and fineneſs, whcreof 
the one tempts them, and the 
other tempts others to enter- 
tain theſe amours which are 
dangerous, and may prove 
fatal; and who have like- 
wile quit thejr own farmlies, 
wherein all theſe reſpects were 
pay'd them, that they are 
glad to have occaſion to pay 
at that Court, for which 
they exchang'd their former 
relxdence; and who, by the 


di'caſes occafion'd by want 


of that free air which they 
have 
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have left, are 'rendred uni- 


able to relliſh all the other 


pleafures which *#hey expect- 
cd ro enjoy in the City. And 
if after all this, ye will not 
conclude a ſolitary Lite to 
be more noble than publick 
Employment, yet at leaſt ye 
will, with ſeraphick Mr. Boy!, 
conteſs-, That there is ſuch a 
kind of difference betwixt 


vertue ſhaded by a private, ' 


and {hining in, a publick lite, 
as there 1s betwixt a Candle 
carryed aloft in the open air, 
and incloſed in a lanthern ; un; 
the former of which ſituations 
it gives more light, but in the 
latter it 1s in leſs danger to be 
blown out. 


I ſhall (Celador)} in this 
laſt place, cloſe this Diſcourſe 
with the laſt advantage ot- 
Solitude ; which is, That by 

L ab- 
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abſtraQting its favourites from 
being rivals to great Men, 
and from b&ng ſharers with 
covetous Men, it conciliates 

| fo them that applanſe, which 
&s it was due to their merit, 


ſo was obſtrufted by, theſe 


and the like incentives. 


——=Defuntttus amabitur iden 


hath been the fate of many 
who were perſecuted whilſt 
they were alive; and death 
and Solitude have this in com- 


mon , That they ſuffer enemies 


and: oblige Friends, to ex» 
preſs their former efteems : 
Fame reſembling in this a 
ſhot , where the ball is fled, 
before the report arrive at our 
cars. 


the age of this night, inending 
this Letter, that it now begins 
to grow gray ; and the - 4 

ling 


But I have fpeat ſo much of | 


puck yuh fas Jens frm 
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og twilight brings-as much 
ght as to let me ſee, that I 
Font been rather zealous, than 


TER in ſhewing you how 


Dear Cetaador, - 


Yoar moſt humble Servant, 


FE NES 


and ſincere Well-wiſher. 
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Books Printed for , and 
Sold: by, H. Sawbridge 
at the Bible, on Lud- 
gate-Flll. f 1 


HE Lives of the Noble 
Grecians aud Romans. 
By that Learned Hiſtoriogra- 
xr Ao Plutarch, Tranſlated from 
the Original : with the Addi- 
tion of the Lyves of many E- 
minent Perſons, and their Ef- Þ- 
figies Engraven in Copper | 
Plates. | 
A Chronicle of the Kings 0 
England ; containing all the 
paſſages of Church and State : 
by the famous Sir Rzichard 
Baker Knight, with a Conti- 
nuation 
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nuation "of all material Aﬀairs 
of State, \to this time: . 


Riverins's Prafice of Phy- 
fick, in 17 Books. Tranſlated 
into Engliſh,, by NVzicholas Cul- _ 
pepper, . Philoſopher. and Aſtro- 
loger ; Obediah Cole,” Dr. of 
Phyſick and William Rowland 
Phyſician. 


The Complete Surveyer, con- 
taining the whole Art of Sur- 
veying Land; by William 
Leybourn. 


: Cambriage Concordance, with 


- Additions ; being the comple- 
- | teſt Extant, by S. IV. 


Gallilens's Mathematical Col. 


tions, with Cuts, Engliſhed 


by T. Salsbary Eſquire. 


Phyſick Refined: being the 
Work 


Wark of that Fatnois and Pro- 
found Philoſopher, Fobrn Bap- 


___ 0, anhelmont. 


's: Lambridge V eſis: ,: on the 
Nuptial 'of the Prince of 0- 
r4wge; and on the Nuptials 
'of Prince George, Aa the 
Lady fon. ye 


Dr. Gumbles's Life of the 


4, ord General Monk, Duke .of 
Albemarie. 


_ Holouks Fo Dittiona- 
79; being the beſt and _ _ 
in Print. | 


Francis Clerks Praxis  Cariis 
Eccleſraſticis ; the ſecond Edi- 
£10n , corrected from. the Er- 
rors of the former EU. 


Dr. Cone!'s I merpreter, with 
Manley s Additions. 


